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STORIES IN SONG 


By Elizabeth U. Emerson and Kate L. Brown 


For KINDERGARTENS ! 
For PRIMARY SCHOOLS! 
For THE NURSERY! 


Bright, cheery, original, and full of beautiful 
melody. This is the best possible collection of 
songs for little children. 

IT CONTAINS 
Descriptive Songs 
Motion Songs 
Instruction Songs 
Songs of Animals 
Songs of Flowers 
Songs of Birds 
Songs of Home 


BEST &CO 


Baby Slips 
For $1.00. 


Made of fine Nainsook—Gretchen waist with hem 
stitched tucks and feather stitching between. Skirt has 
deep hemstitched hem. Neck and sleeves trimmed to 


Hand Made 
Slips & Dresses. 


By making them in large quantities we have reduced 
the cost so materially that they are not much more ex. 
pensive now than the machine made—as a sample send 


Songs of the Farm 
Songs of the Seasons 


95 Large Pages. Strongly Bound. 
Sent postpaid. Paper, 75 cents; boards, $1. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 


453-403 Washington Street, Boston 


C. H. Ditson & Co. J. E. Ditson & Co. 
867 Broadway, N. Y. 


1228 Chestnut St., Phila. 


wn will send to any address po one each ot 
the following late sheet music publications, allow- 
ing 


Privilege of Exchange 
after five days examination, for other music, if any of 
this proves unsuitable, but no money will be re- 
funded. Copies to be exchanged must be in per- 


fect condition, or we will not acceptthem. The 
list is as follows: 

SONCS. 
MY LADY’S WINDOW. Nerv. 40 cents. 


THE BIRD AND THE MAIDEN. Jamison. 40 cents. 


SUNSHINE AND SHADOW. Rasocn. 60 cents. 
PIANO MUSIC. 

BOW KNOT POLKA. Hur. 50 cents. 

FESTIVAL MARCH. ZeIsBERG. 50 cents. 

FELICITE. Borex. 40 cents. 


ai ete catalogues furnished free on applica- 
tion ention this paper. 
——PUBLISHED BY— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co., | The John Church Co., 
aoo Wabash Ave., Chicago. 13 E. 16th St., New York. 


Capt’n Davy’s Honeymoon 
A Manx Yarn 


By HALL CAINE, author of “The Deemster,” 
“The Scape-Goat,” etc. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.00. 


“If proof were needed of the firm hold Mr. Hall 
Caine’s yn story, * pe-Goat,’ has taken of the 
novel-reading public, it might be co foul in the rush fer the 
cheap edition of that work. No fewer thar. 6,000 copies 
were taken up by the trade before publication. An earlier 
novel, The Deemster,’ has run ugh a dozen editions.’’ 
—London Literary World. 


Gramercy Park 


A STORY OF NEW YORK. By JoHN 
SEYMOUR Woop. -Appletons’ Summer 
Series. 16mo. With novel, specially de- 
signed cover and ornamented edges, §0 cts. 


For sale by all Gpohecliors ; “4 will be sent by mail on 
veces oS price by the publisher 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


1, 3 & § BonD STREET, NEW YORK 
IMPROVED HALL TYPEWRITER. 


stand most simple ma- 
— made. Interchangeable ¢ 
Type into all languages. Dur- 
able, easiest running, rapid a 
any. Endorsed by the Cle 
and literary Send 
Typeurher 


Biv LLS 


Catalogue w 


correspond. 


for the style we sell for $2.75. 


Either se nt by mail, postage paid 8 cents extra, can be returned and money refunded if not satisfactory. 


Catalogue of Babies’ , and full descriptions of the latest 
styler Sor Boys’ Girls’ ell ages 


60 and 62 West 23d Street, N. Y. 


ESTERBROOK 


PENS <a 


26 JOHN ST..N.Y. THE BEST MADE. 


PRETTY- 
CIRLS 


are getting plenty, en and it is fash- 
SENSE 


Best for Health, Eco- 
nomy and Beauty. 


Burrons at front in- 
=| Clamp Buckle at hip 
am UCKIC At 
for Hose Supporters. 
of, 
ont pu . 
all Cord - Edge 
= Holes- won't wear out. 
FIT ALL AGES— 
= Made 
= Mailed FREEF on re- 
I = ceipt of price, by 
ERRIS BROS., 
= urers, 
341 BROADWAY, 
— NE 


mins CHICAGO, Wholesale Western Agts, 
For Sale Dy by ALL, LEADING RETAILERS. 


Must be given the highest UNION. 


400 Years of 
American History 


In scope, style, and plan, resembles ** Green’s History of 
the English People;’’ dealing with causes and principles 
as wellasevents. Narrative, description, biography, and 
philosophy play their parts, while the great historical 
features stand out with inviting distinctness. 


3 _ f John Lord, D.D., LL.D. 
Prot ]. H. Patton, Ph.D. 


Two Vols., octavo, 1,200 pages, $5.00. 
Send for Description. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York 
READY JULY 1st 


Gospel Hymns 
Nos. 5 and 6 
Combined 


438 Pieces, many of which can be found in no other book. 
Music, $60 per 100; 70c. ea. by Mail. 
Words, $20 per 100; 22c. ea. by Mail. 


The John Church Co. The Biglow & Main Co. 


74 W. 4th St., Cincinnati.!76 East 9th St., New York. 


Hoasety— 


Not a trace of shoddy or trickery in Scotch 


Homespun. Eve plainly discern- 
ible to the naked eye, provided it is 
genuine. 


We have the Genuine Scotch Homespun 
Suits, well and carefully made, worth 
double the price of the imitations, and yet 
we charge no more for them than the imi- 
tations cost. $14, $15, $16, and $18 per 
suit. 

_ Samples and self-measurement guide 
sent free. 


F.O. THOMPSON 


Tailor, Clothier, and Importer, 


1338 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
(Opposite the Mint.) 


TWO WORN SPOTS 


on the back of the spoon spoils it. 


STERLING SILVER INLAID 
SPOONS and FORKS 


will show no worn spots. Each piece is marked on the 


**E STERLING INLAID 
If you cannot obtain these goods of your Jeweler, 
send for Catalogue 
The best brand of Sogttonal Plated Spoons and Forks 
is made by us and mark 


**HOLMES at EDWARDS 
Read our Guarantee Certificates, — 
THE HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


DLXON’S 
American Graphite 
PENCILS. — 


Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. If not familiar 
with them, mention Christian Union and send 16c. for 
samples worth double the money. 

JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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The Christian Union 
is a weekly Family Paper, 
containing this week forty 
pages. The subscription price 
is Three Dollars a year, pay- 
able in advance. 


Postage is by 
the publishers for all subscrip- 
tions in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico. Forall other 
countries in the Postal Union 
add $1.04 for postage; for 
South Africa, add $2.08. 


New Subscriptions may 


commence at any time during 


the year. 
Receipts.—We do not send 


receipts for subscriptions unless 
the request is accompanied with 
stamp. The date on your label 
will indicate within two weeks 
that the remittance was re- 
ceived. 


Changes of Address.— 
When achange of address is 
ordered, both the new and the 
old address must be given, and 
notice sent one week before the 
change is desired. 


Discontinuances,.—Sub- 
scribers wishing The Christian 
Union stopped at the expiration 
of their subscriptions should 
notify us to that effect, other- 
wise we shall consider it their 
wish to have it continued. 


How to Remit.—Remit- 
tances should be sent by Check, 
Draft, Express Order, Money 
Order, payable to order of THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION COMPANY. 
Cash and Postal Notes should 
be sent in Registered Letter. 


AS al Represent- 
ative is desired in each 
town in the country. Corre- 
spondence is invited. 


Letters should be addressed: 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 
New York. 
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THE SHAWKNIT HALF-HOSE 


ARE UNEQUALED IN NICENESS OF FIT, PERMANENCE 
OF DYE, AND QUALITY OF YARN. 


THE EXTRA-FINE COTTON 
NOW SEASONABLE. 


THE MOST POPULAR OF THESE ARE THE 
FAST BLACK (Snowblack) 3° 4 
MOTTLED SLATE 3°10 


AND THE 


DRAB VARIETIES 6° 3. 
Sold by the trade generally. 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICE-LIST TO ANY APPLICANT. 
SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowe, Mass. 
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Solid Silver 


Exclusively. 


WuiTING Co. 


AND THE QUESTION 
“IS IT SILVER OR IS IT PLATED?” 

IS NEVER RAISED 
CONCERNING A GIFT 


BEARING OUR 


WE MAKE SOLID SILVER ONLY, 
AND OF BUT 


ONE GRADE—THAT OF STERLING, Poros FINE ; 


THEREFORE PURCHASERS SECURE ENTIRE 


FREEDOM FROM FALSE IMPRESSIONS, 


SILVERSMITHS, TRADE-MARK. 
Union Square & 16th St., 
NEW YORK. 


The Glen Springs, Watkins, N.Y. 


Under the medical management of experienced physicians. Equipped with all the most 
approved therapeutic appliances, including 7urkish, Russian, Electric, Salt, and [ron 
Baths. Massage, Swedish Movements, and all forms of Electricity. 


Valuable Mineral Springs—Salt, Iron, and lodine Waters 


Climate dry, mild, and equable. No malaria. Surrounded by Pine Forests. Half mile of 
broad board walk. Beautiful views, overlooking thirty miles of Seneca Lake. Picturesque 
walks and drives. All modern improvements. Lawn-Tennis Courts. Bowling Alleys. Glass 
Solarium 250 feet long. Cuisine unsurpassed. CConsumptives, Epileptics, and persons suffer- 
ing from any form of Insanity are not received. No contagious or offensive forms of disease 
admitted. Send for illustrated pamphlet. WM. E. LEFFINGWELL, Manager. 


TIFFANY -GLASS:&-DECORATING: COMPANY: 


FURNISHERS:& 
‘DECORATIONS: -MEMORIALS. 


AVENUE: NEW: YORK: 


YOUR GROCHR FOR 
The Celebrated 


MENIER 


Annual Sales Exceed 33 MILLION LBS. 


Write for Samples. Sent Free. Menier, Union 8q., N. Y, 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Overworked men and women, the 
nervous, weak, and debilitated, will 
find in the Acid Phosphate a most 
agreeable, grateful, and harmless 
stimulant, giving renewed strength 
and vigor to the entire system. 

Descriptive pamphlet free. 

Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, BR. 1. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 
reared upon 


Babies Ridge’s Food 
aremore healthy than if forced 
to accept nature’s supply, if 
that is corrupted by disease, 


‘or insufficient ‘in quality by 


the indiscretions of fashion. 
WOOLRICH & CO. on label. 


A Famous 
French Chef 
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stock-pot is 


Liebig Company's 
Extract of Beef”’ 
only, with signa- 


proved and economic cook- 
and Made Dishes. 


HEALTHFUL LOVE 
Exhilarated happiness—love of vigorous 
heart not of morbid liver — when they’re 
married they’1l amount to something.— 
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mall fur two 2-ct. stamps. Pope Mfg. Co., Boston, New | 


York, Chicago. 


Armour’s 
Extract. 
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Armour’s Extract of Beef finds its largest — 
field. It is greatly relished by invalids, but 
you should not limit its use to the sick room. 
Our little Cook Book explains many ways ef 
using Armour’s Extract. We mail it free. 


Armour & Company 
Chicago. 
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The Outlook 


wan] N accordance with the English Parliament- 

4| ary custom—a custom which has all the 
force of unwritten law—the passing of a 
vote of lack of confidence in Lord Salis- 
bury’s Ministry has been followed by the 
resignation of the Conservative Cabinet 
and the summoning of Mr. Gladstone to Osborne House 
to receive from the Queen her mandate to form a new and 
Liberal Ministry. Mr. Gladstone’s majority on the vote of 
confidence was exactly forty. The debate on the motion 
was intensely interesting, as being the first marshaling of 
the hostile parties to the coming Parliamentary combat. 
Mr. Gladstone for the Liberals, Mr. Balfour for the Con- 
servatives, Mr. Chamberlain for the Liberal-Unionists, 
Mr. McCarthy for the Irish members, all were listened to 
with profound attention and with intense curiosity as to 


‘the lines of policy to be foreshadowed. Mr. Gladstdéne’s 


eighty-three years of life sat lightly on him. Rarely in all 
the sixty years since he first took his seat as a member 
of Parliament has he shown more vigor as a speaker; 
never, certainly, has he shown more statesmanship and tact 
in handling a difficult position. The Conservative attempt 
to force his hand and to embroil him with his fiery and im- 
patient Irish supporters failed absolutely. Home Rule, he 
steadfastly maintained, was the immediate object of the 
Liberals; the main points of his plan were well known; 
the details he would not discuss until the defeated Minis- 
try had, as required by all precedent, taken itself out of 
the way. On one point, however, Mr. Gladstone made a 
new .and important utterance. He declared that if the 
Home Rule Bill should be killed by the House of Lords, 
the duty of the Liberal Government would not be at an 
end. This means that, in the case supposed, Mr. Glad- 
stone, if upheld by.a reasonable majority, would not 
immediately appeal fb the country again on the old issue, 
but would proceed to discuss and legislate on other needed 
reforms ; Home Rule, in other words, comes first, but it 
is not to be allowed to block other legislation indefi- 
nitely. 

Of the other speeches by party leaders, Mr. Balfour’s was 
generally considered weak; Mr. McCarthy’s was sensible, 
moderate, and encouraging ; Mr. Chamberlain’s was able 
but ill-natured—keen in attack, bitter in its taunts, but in 
no sense constructive. The Liberal-Unionist position is 
that, to quote Mr, Chamberlain, “if Mr. Gladstone keeps 
faith with the Irish members, he will offend Eayland ; if he 
keeps faith with the English members, he will offend Ire- 
land”—and, he might have added, in either case the Liberal- 
Unionist would be pleased. Mr. Gladstone, happily, is 
not easily discouraged by ill-boding prophecies; if he were 
less of a statesman, the difficulties of the situation might 
crush him ; as it is, he meets them one by one, each at its 
proper time, and masters them singly. The composition 
of the new Cabinet is still under public discussion, but 
nothing can be known with certainty until Mr. Gladstone’s 
return from Osborne House. No one doubts that Mr. 


Morley will be Chief Secretary for Ireland, and it is more 
than probable that Sir William Vernon Harcourt will be 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Gladstone himself taking 
the offices of First Lord of the Treasury and Lord of the 
Privy Seal. Of Lord Rosebery’s appointment as Foreign 
Secretary there is some slight doubt, it being questioned 


. whether he and Mr. Gladstone can agree exactly on the 


lines of a foreign policy. It is known that Lord Rosebery 
is distinctly in tavor of retaining and strengthening Eng- 
land's hold in Egypt, and of giving aid to the proposed 
Victoria Nyanza railway. Before our next issue the Cab- 
inet will probably have been formed. 

® 


The’ events of last week in the labor world were the 
collapse of the New York building trades strike, the begin- 
ning of a freight handlers’ strike at Buffalo, and the 
resumption of the convict labor trouble in Tennessee. The 
new outbreak in the convict lease mines of Tennessee 
surprises no one who watched the “settlement” last fall. 
The miners at that time were simply overawed by the 
militia. These forces are now withdrawn, and the miners 
had no difficulty last week in capturing two stockades, 
convicts, guards and all. There can be no real settle- 
ment of any question except in accordance with: right 
principles, and the troubles in Tennessee will not be 
ended until the convict lease system is ended. The 
strike in the New York building trades began in the 
demand of the housesmiths’ union that the Jackson Archi- 
tectural Iron Works should discharge its non-union work- 
men. The firm refused, and other members of the Iron 
League to which it belongs ordered a sympathetic lock- 
out of all workmen belonging to this union, Other unions 
then instituted a sympathetic boycott against the members 
of the Iron League, practically cutting off their supply of 
building materials. Another sympathetic lockout was then 
ordered by the dealers in building materials, and this 
in turn was followed by a succession of sympathetic strikes, 
until in the end upwards of ten thousand workmen were 
idle either through the strikes, the lockouts, or the failure 
of materials caused by the boycotts. It was a colossal 
pyramid of idleness reared on the apex of a petty dis- 
agreement. Over against the solidarity of labor irre- 
spective of trade was the solidarity of capital irrespective 
of trade. The contest lasted for several weeks, until labor 
at last gave in. The result of the conflict was the loss of 
a million dollars in wages and profits, and a costly delay 
on an indefinite number of buildings. It was esp cially 
disastrous to the unions, inasmuch as there was a loss of 
confidence in their management, while the employers were 
welded together into a new unity and gained in public 
sympathy. 

The strike at the freight-yards at Buffalo began on a 
question of wages. We have not seen anywhere the 
strikers’ version, but that given by President McLeod, of 
the Reading system, is, in brief, as follows: “ Buffalo is 
the dividing line between the Western roads and the trunk 
lines. The roads west of Buffalo get higher rates for traffic ; 
the classifications are higher, as is also the cost of living 
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to the railway employees. Hence they are paid higher 
wages than are paid in the East. The walking delegates 
demand equalization of wages.” We do not know whether 
“ classifications are higher” in the West than in the East 
or not, but we do know that, generally speaking, the rate 
of profits on Western roads is lower, and we believe that 
the cost of living is also lower. The Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna, and Western road has for some time past granted 
the higher rates to its Buffalo switchmen. The pres- 
ent strike is among the switchmen on the Erie and 
on the Lehigh Valley railways; the latter belongs to 
the Reading Combination. Public attention has been 
diverted from the cause of the strike by the acts of inde- 
fensible lawlessness to which it has given rise. Such law- 
lessness cannot be too strongly condemned or too sum- 
marily punished. A great many freight-cars belonging to 
the roads have been burned, and several freight-trains are 
reported to have been thrown off the tracks. Some of 
the strikers claim that the destruction of property has not 
been their work, but that of the criminal classes at 
Buffalo, who seize this opportunity for arson and pillage, but 
nevertheless the public will with reason hold the strikers 
responsible. The whole power of the State ought to be 
used immediately to put an end to the disorder and bring 
to justice those responsible for it. We believe that the 
State ought to compel public corporations to deal justly 
with their employees, but this duty is not so elementary 
as that of the public to protect the corporations against 
mob violence. 

The strike at Homestead is no nearer settlement than 
it was a week ago. In fact, settlement seems more remote, 
for the signing of the new scale of wages between the Amal- 
gamated Iron-Workers’ Association and the competitors 
of the Carnegie Company insures steady employment at 
good wages to nearly thirty thousand members of the 
trades-union, who will contribute to the support of those 
idle at Homestead. The signing of this new scale did not 
take place until after several weeks of negotiations and a 
good deal of enforced idleness, Concessions were made on 
both sides before the new arrangements were entered into. 
In one department of work the wages are lower than was 
offered by the Carnegie works. The proposal that union 
workmen throughout the country should boycott the product 
of the Carnegie works was, after some consultation, re- 
jected by the leaders of the federated trades. At the close 
of the week the officials of the Carnegie Company claimed 
to be turning out a great deal of good work at their mills, 
while the American Federation issued an address in which 
they pointed with pride to the failure of the Company, 
after scouring the country for five weeks, to find more than 
six hundred men, bad and indifferent, who would take the 
places of their locked out fellow-workmen. 


The Cleveland (O.) “Leader” can be accused by 
nobody of being in the slightest degree tainted with 
Anarchy. It is the leading Republican newspaper of its 
State, and circulates among the educated, prosperous, and 
property-owning citizens of the community. The follow- 
ing comment, taken from its columns, on what is known as 
the * Reading deal,” is therefore all the more significant : 

“If there is any virtue in laws against monopoly and the restriction 
of production for the purpose of forcing an unnatural advance of 
prices, now is the time to demonstrate that fact. The combination 
which has put consumers at the mercy of a few railroad directors was 
known to be illegal in its very essence by the men who formed it, for 
they exhausted the ingenuity, of able lawyers in concocting schemes 
for evading State laws, and the matter of dodging the statutes was 
long and carefully considered. The coal monopolists are, therefore, 
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wholly without excuse, and they are in all respects on the same mora) 
plane as more open law-breakers. 

“It is the success of such illegal and pernicious schemes as the 
anthracite coal combination which furnish the more violent enemies of 
society with their most dangerous ammunition, and it is largely on ac- 
count of the wrongs committed by such greedy capitalists as those who 
brought about the Reading ‘deal’ that the great law-abiding middle 
class is compelled to put forth the most strenuous efforts, at times, to 
preserve the public peace and defend the natural rights of property- 
owners. For this reason, as well as because of the direct extortion 
and evil results of the anthracite coal monopoly, the States of Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, and New York, and the National Government 
also, should exhaust every resource in breaking up the combination 
and punishing those who formed it.” 


The Christian Union _has not hesitated to call the Read- 
ing Railroad combination, and combinations. like it, im- 
moral, illegal, and dangerous to the stability of society. 


-For taking this ground it has been called impractical and 


Anarchical by some of its contemporaries, and this makes 
it especially glad to be supported in its opinion by a news- 
paper representing so conservative, successful, and orderly 
a community as that of Cleveland. 


The significant thing about the case of Colonel H. C. 
King, of Tennessee, the convicted murderer whose sen- 
tence of death has just been commuted to imprisonment 
for life by Governor Buchanan, is the universal indignation 
aroused throughout the State by the action of the Gov- 
ernor. ‘The murder was premeditated, cowardly, and with- 
out the excuse of immediate provocation. Its alleged 
cause—remarks made in court bythe murdered man in his 
legitimate argument as counsel, and not marked by per- 
sonal invective—was not only inadequate, but ridiculous. 
Under these circumstances the people of Tennessee fully 
concurred in the verdict of the courts and the sentence of 
the judge. It is to their honor that they did not in the 
least yield to the old-time Southern feeling that a shooting 
affray where the assailant was a man of social standing, 
and his act was based on personal hostility rather than on 
mercenary motives, was quite distinct from ordinary crime 
and demanded greater leniency. Governor Buchanan, on 
the other hand, has outraged every principle of legal fair- 
ness and equality before the law in exempting this man 
from the full, shameful punishment for his crime ; and that, 
not for any special mitigating circumstances, for there 
were none, but solely because of personal influence brought 


to bear upon himself. In the surprise naively expressed 


by some Northern papers that a guilty rich man of social 
standing could be convicted of murder in the South, and 
in the equally naive surprise of Colonel King at finding 
that he was actually to be forced to put on a prison garb, 
may be found apt illustrations of the too widely prevailing 
idea that shame lies in punishment rather than in the 
guilty act itself. That before the law the rich man must 
hold the same place as the poor man, the man of family as 
the unknown, the white man as the black man, is a lesson 
the South is rapidly learning. The quick and sharp re- 
sentment with which this act of Governor Buchanan’s has 
been met is a hopeful and encouraging sign of progress. 


The conflict between the progressive and reactionary 
elements in the Catholic Church of this country is break- 
ing out continuously. At the head of the progressive party 
stands, of course, Archbishop Ireland, who, on the temper- 
ance question, the labor question, and the school question, 
has struggled to bring his Church into harmony with the 
best American spirit. At the head of the reactionary 
party stands Archbishop Corrigan, of New York. The 
Faribault experiment was important, not because of what it 
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accomplished, but because it was the first great outward sign 
of the conflict going on within the Church. The Pope’s in- 
dorsement of this experiment was important because it 
showed that he had placed himself on the side of the Ameri- 
can party in this country, just as he had placed himself on 
the side of the republican party within the Catholic Church 
in France. A fortnight ago a cablegram from Rome 
revealed the bitterness which the contest had called forth. 
The message stated that the Pope had been offended by a 
letter Archbishop Corrigan had written to the Holy See, 
attempting to show that the Pope’s letter on the Faribault 
plan had not correctly stated certain facts relating to it. 
The message challenged Archbishop Corrigan to publish 
his letter. This that prelate refused to do, but published 
instead a subsequent letter to the Pope declaring himself 
“ prostrate’ in submission to the Holy See, and stating 
that Sunday-schools had been established throughout his 
diocese for the religious education of the children. A 
few days later the “ Freeman’s Journal,” the leading Irish 
Catholic paper of this city, in commenting upon the cor- 
respondence, charged Corrigan’s sympathizers at Rome 
with obtaining by stealth proof-sheets of the correspond- 
ence between the Pope and the Archbishop of Minnesota. 
This accusation is indignantly denied by Archbishop 
Corrigan’s organ. Finally, on Saturday last came a 
cablegram to Cardinal Gibbons from the Prefect of the 
Propaganda, instructing each Archbishop to collect the 
opinions of the Bishops of his diocese in respéct to 
the best manner of supplying the religious needs of 
Catholic children attending the public schools. The 
Archbishops, at their next reunion, are to formulate the 
policy they recommend for the entire Catholic Church 
of America, Inasmuch as the parochial schools enroll 
less than seven hundred thousand children, while the num- 
ber of|Catholic school-children—if this Church has anything 
like its proportion—is nearly a million and a half, it will be 
seen that this question is of the greatesttpossible importance. 
There is much reason to believe that the leaders of the 
American party wish the Catholic children freely to attend 
the public schools, and receive their religious teaching after 
school hours on week days and in Sunday-schools not 
unlike those in which Protestant children receive their 
religious instruction. 

A strong light, though perhaps a colored one, is thrown 
on this conflict by an article in the current number of the 
“ Review of Reviews ” by an American Catholic editor, the 
Rev. John Conway, of the “ Northwestern Chronicle.” 
He charges the conservative party with “conspiring ” to 
foster foreign influences within the American Church. To 
the foreignizing movement he gives the name “ Cahensly- 
ism,” after Herr Cahensly, the Austrian representative at 
the Vatican, who has taken the lead in the struggle to pre- 
vent the Catholic populations emigrating to America from 
becoming Americanized. To this end he has used what- 
ever political influence he could bring to bear to secure the 
appointment of foreign-born prelates in the American 
Church. In a memorial addressed to the Propaganda last 
year Herr Cahensly urged that “through their immigrants 
_ the [European] nations are acquiring in the great Republic 
an influence and an importance of which they will one day 
be able to make great profit.” “ All the nations,” he said, 
“whose populations are emigrating to the great Republic 
are expecting from the paternal solicitude of the Holy See 
the bishops whom their dearest interests call for.” In this 


country, says Mr. Conway, the strength of the Cahensly 
movement is in the German priesthood and the German 
The latter is fighting for the German language as 
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a matter of self-preservation, while the former is making 
the German language and German ideas an inseparable 
part of itsreligion. It-was this “ foreignizing ” faction that 
triumphed in the repeal of the Wisconsin law requiring 
the teaching of English in all the schools; and this faction 
also triumphed in the appointment of Archbishop Katzer 
to the see of Milwaukee. This last appointment, Herr 
Cahensly claims, was resisted by every Archbishop in the 
United States except Corrigan, of New York. Cardinal 
Gibbons, as every one knows, is heart and soul on the side 
of Americanism. In his sermon at the ordination of this 
reactionary Archbishop he said: “ We must be in harmony 
with our political institutions. It matters not whether this 
is the land of our birth or of our adoption. It is the land 
of our destiny. When our brethren across the Atlantic 
resolve to come to our shores, may they be animated by the 
sentiments of Ruth, . . . and say to you, ‘ Thy people shall 
be my people, and thy God my God.’” With this spirit in 
the heart of the American Catholic Church, and with the 
native-born almost uniformly on the side of Americanism, 
Mr. Conway has no doubt as to the outcome of the struggle. 
But at the same time he has no doubt as to its magnitude 
and fierceness. It is to be noted that in this matter of 
Americanizing the Church and its schools, as in the matter 
of preaching total abstinence and working for temperance 
laws, the Irish priesthood constitutes the bulk of the pro- 
gressive party, the German priesthood of the conservative 
party. 

We have heard so much in recent years of the barbaric 
side of Russia that it is surprising and interesting to hap- 
pen upon statistics concerning a phase of its intellectual 
life like those which the New York “ Sun ” gathers froman 
article in the “ Scottish Review ” on Russian Universities. 
The information in this article comes from a contributor 
who has attended lectures in the University of Kiev, and 
who therefore speaks with authority. The Russian Empire 
contains eight universities. All of them are endowed by 
the State, and are therefore under the direct control of the 
Government, through the Minister of Public Instruction. 
The eight universities, named in the order of their founda- 
tion, are: Moscow, Kazan, Charkov, St. Petersburg, Kiev, 
Odessa, Warsaw, arid Tomsk. The faculties in the Rus- 
sian university are four; namely, Law, Medicine, Philos- 
ophy, Physics and Mathematics. Language and Litera- 
ture is included in the department of Philosophy. At 
Moscow, for instance, in 1890, there were lectures on Plato, 
Kant, classical art and literature, Sanscrit, Old Slavenic 
and Russian literature; among the lectures on foreign lit-. 
erature were some on Schiller, Beaumarchais, and Byron. 
The professoriat of languages has been composed not only 
of Russian and German scholars, but also of native Orientals 
of high literary reputation. There are careful and earnest 


* examinations of students on leaving the university, and no 


student is admitted to the examinations who has not attended 
eight half-yearly terms in all the faculties except medicine ; 
in medicine ten half-yearly terms are required. It will thus 
be seen that the courses correspond in length to those of 
American and English universities. The university system 
of Russia is now about a century and a half old. Eighty 
years ago inducements had to be offered to attract stu- 
dents ; now more students flock to the universities than can 
be accommodated. In Charkov University in 1890 there 
were 300 students in physics, although there was only 
room at the lectures for 60. The professor of chemistry 
received 270 applications for permission to sit under him, 
while he had room for only 70. The University of St. 
Petersburg had in 1891 2,087 students ; Moscow the year 
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before had 3.473; in 1889 there were at Kiev 3,088. 
There are altogether gooo students at present at the 
five chief universities of Russia, A large proportion of 
the students are young men of small means, and in many 
cases students are crowded together, living upon a very 
meager allowance of spending-money. Students have 
been known to spend only five cents a day to buy food. 
it is said that the minimum sum required for the main- 
tenance of a student at one of the universities is about 
$190. The Russian Government, however, offers con- 
siderable assistance to students, and a very large number 
of them have their fees remitted, and are otherwise helped. 
Notwithstanding this, there has been always more or less 
conflict between the students and the Russian Govern- 
ment. Many of the most pronounced Nihilists have 
been educated at the universities, and many important 
Nihilistic demonstrations have taken place among the 
students. Perhaps this is because wherever there is intel- 
lectual freedom and growth there is apt to be reaction 
against governmental despotism. 


The anti-compulsory Greek movement has met with 
another “ final defeat” at Cambridge, England. This time it 
was brought up by a meeting of “ public school” head 
masters, who astonished university circles by giving the 
barest of bare majorities in favor of retaining Greek as a 
requirement at the university entrance examinations. The 
reason for this remarkable gain of the anti Greek senti- 
ment among the head masters is that it had gained in 
spite of them among their pupils, and they were unwilling 
to have so many of their bright boys debarred from the 
universities by the refusal of the universities to accept any 
equivalent for Greek. It was stated that out of 20,400 
boys in the “public schools” 10,400 were not learning 
Greek. The radicals in Cambridge seized upon this 
opportunity to force the question again upon the author- 
ities of the University, but the Senate voted them down by 
the overwhelming majority of 525 to 185. In fact, Greek 
polled about the same vote that a Tory candidate is in 
the habit of receiving at the universities. The debate over 
it, as described by Dr. Frank G. Moore in the “ Andover 
Review,” had many interesting features, Mr. J. B. Bury, 
writing for the “ Fortnightly Review,” urges that the univer- 
sities should teach Greek because of its very use!e-sness. 
‘Latin may have some claims to usefulness, but ‘ Greek is 
‘not, in any serious measure, open to objections of this 
kind, and may securely laugh at those who, with blundering 
good-nature, try to invent a sphere of usefulness for it. . . . 
. It is not the scope of the ‘ arts’ to help put money into any 
’ one’s purse, or heal the sick, or fathom the secrets of the 
Jaw’s delay, or believe in any form of religion. . . . The true 
‘function of the universities 1s the teaching of useless learn- 
ing.” Every lover of literature, every lover of history, 
every one who cares for light on the problems of life, will 
agree with Mr, Bury that it is not the function of the aris 
to put money in one’s pocket, But this very class will 
‘most strenuously insist that ic is the function of the “ arts” 
‘to give the student the widest possible knowledge of “ the 
best that has been thought and said.” Greek did this at 
the time it drove out the scholastic curriculum from the 
mediz: al universities and gave sustenance to the intellect- 
ual life of mcdern Europe. Unless it can be so taught 
-as to do this to-day, it must in its turn give place to other 
studies in which the present age finds its best intellectual 
‘nourishment. 


The situation with regard to the cholera epidemic in 
“urope continues to be serious. 


It is now officially 
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admitted that the diseas: is prevalent in St. Petersburg, 
though the authorities state that the death-rate is only 
one out of five cases. In eastern Russia, Persia, and 
Turkey in Asia the scourge is terrible; the deaths are 
counted by the hundreds, and rioting is common. What 
adds to the difficulty and horror of the epidemic in the 
far Eastern countries is that the ignorant mob believes in 
a general poisoning, and will fight, even against troops, to 
prevent sanitary measures being carried out. Thus in 
Trebizond last week fifteen hundred persons, who were 
either cholera patients or had incurred danger of infection, 
broke out of the lazaretto in which they were confined, and 
fought the Turkish soldiers until fifty or more of the 
rioters were killed or wounded. Cases of cholera are still 
reported from France, but the disease seems to be of a 
mild type, and not to be beyond control. 


GENERAL News.—The Civil Service Commissioners have 
issued a circular calling attention to the provisions of the 
law forbidding Government employees to collect campaign 
funds and restricting the contributing of Government em- 
ployees generally ; the Commissioners give warning that 
they propose to enforce these rules stricily during the com- 
ing political campaign The men convicted of, ballot- 
box frauds in Jersey City have succeeded in obtaining 
a postponement of their sentences for the time, as the 
members of the bench could not agree upon the subject, 
and are forced to await the return of a Judge now absent 
in Europe. The revolution in Honduras is reported 
to be at an end; the insurgents have fied to Guate- 
mala for safety, after being routed in a decisive battle. 
It is now said to be probable that Spain will allow the 
American missionaries to return to the island of Ponape, 
and will make suitable reparation for their previous ill 
treatment; the matter has already been allowed to rest 
too long without action by the United States and Spanish 
Governments. (be Canadian Dominion Parliament has 
determined to withdraw the discriminations ayainst this 
country in rebates on grain shipments through the canals. 


Walter Damrosch 


There are many evidences that music is beginning to 
make for itself the place which it deserves in the esteem 
of Americans. As a people we have thus far been so 
occupied in grappling with absorbing religious, political, 
and commercial problems that we have neglected the arts, 
and for various reasons the art of music has suffered the 
most. But Americans are now coming to belicve, with 
Lorenzo, that “the man who hath no music in himself,” 
even if he may not for that be set down exactly as a 
traitor, strategist, and robber, at least lacks a very element 
There are various signs 
of this—the revival in this country of good church music, 
to which a contributor calls attention in another column ; 
the growth of musical schools in various localities, to- 
gether with the development of musical departments in our 
colleges and universities ; and the increased popularity of 
first-rate orchestral concerts, and the maintenance of 
orchestras, in many of our cities. Among those who are 
carrying on this last and most important branch of the 
musical education of the people, Mr. Walter Damrosch, 
with whose face we make our readers acquainted this 
week, stands in a preeminent place. He was born in 
Germany thirty years ago, but came when a young boy to 
this country with his father, Dr. Leopold Damrosch, from 
whom he inherited not only the qualities of a finished 
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musician, but those of a cultivated gentleman. Mr. 
Damrosch began his work as an orchestral conductor 
at the early age of nineteen, during the great music 
festival held in this city im 1881. On the death of his 
father in 1885, Mr. Damrosch succeeded him as con- 
ductor of the Oratorio Society and the Symphony 
Society, both of which organizations Dr. Leopold Dam- 
rosch had founded, and both of these responsible posi- 
tions Mr. Damrosch has held with increasing success for 
seven yesrs. Mr, Damrosch is an earnest student, and 
has shown himself to be not only a musician but a man of 
literary tastes and cultivation. He is a thoroughgoirg 
American by education and by social affiliations; he is, 
indeed, a son-in law of Mr. James G, Blaine. At present, 
in addition to his professional duties, he is engaged in 
writing a grand opera based on Hawthorne’s “ Scarlet 
Letter,” the libretto of which is to come from the pen of 
Mr. George Parsons Lathrop, Hawthorne’s son-in law. 
We may, therefore, now hopefully look for the long-expected 
American opera—American in its plot and_ incident, 
American in its libretto, and American in its composer. 
There is a special app opriateness in calling the atten- 
tion of the public to Mr. Damrosch’'s work at this time 
because of the series of popular orchestral concerts which 
Mr. Damrosch is now giving nightly at Madison Square 


Garden. We hope that many of our readers have enjoyed. 


them, and that many more will still do so. To make the 
acquaintance of Bach, Gluck, Beethoven, Gounod, Tschai- 
kowsky, Massenet, Grieg, Goldmark, Schumann, and other 
such composers, by means of the introduction which Mr. 
Damrosch gracefully affords to all who come within sight 
of his baton and within hearing of his orchestra, is to 
enjoy a valuable bit of musical education. 


The “Review of Reviews” on the 


Homestead War 


Mr. Albert Shaw, editor of the “ Review of Reviews,” 
is a recognized authority upon social and industrial topics. 
Politically he is a Republican ; economically a protection- 
ist; by profession a journalist, accustomed to study cur- 
rent events and to seize upon their salient features. He 
is a lifelong student of economic and industrial problems, 
and is thoroughly familiar alike with the views of the old 
and of the new school, and with the conditions of modern 
labor. He is by nature judicial; and his sympathies are 
sufficiently broad to enable him to put-himself in the place 
of both laborer and capitalist. Finally, he is an earnest 
and practical Christian, who believes in applying to the 
problems of modern life the precepts and principles of 
Jesus Christ. The views of a periodical edited by such a 
man on such a topic as the Homestead war are well worth 
careful consideration. These views are expressed in an 
editorial article in the current “ Review of Reviews.” 

It begins by declaring that war to have been “ shock- 
ingly unnecessary.” ‘“ The wrath of a fair, sensible man is 
kindled because neither side seemed disposed to behave 
kindly or considerately at the outset, nor deeply solicitous 
to avert a situation that must inevitably tempt men to 
violence and bring sorrow into hundreds of innocent 
homes. Both parties knew perfectly well the fearful re- 
sponsib lities they were assuming. The points of dis- 
agreement between them were not vital.” Legally the 
Company had a right to offer what wages it chose, disre- 
gard alike the private interests of its employees and the 
public interests of the commonwealth, lock out its men, 
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and do what it pleased with its works. Morally it had no 
such right. Such a doctrine “turns back the dial fifty 
years.” ‘The Nation and the State have dealt so broadly 
and generously by them [the manufacturers], and they 
have so prospered under conditions which have enabled 
them Midas-like to turn iron into gold, that they would seem 
to have owed it to the Nation and State to keep peace with 
their men and to avert the public scandal and disgrace of 
an open war in Homestead between their employees and 
their hired companies of private soldiery.” 

On the other hand, “the strikers made haste as fast as 
possible to put themselves in the wrong. They almost 
invariably do so.” ‘ They should have demanded arbitra- 
tion on the points at issue; and then, if Mr. Frick refused 
to arbitrate, or to discuss, or to negotiate, or to be anything 
else than imperative and arbitrary, they should have made 
their protest in a dignified way, appealed to the enlightened 
and humane opinion of the country, and gone peaceably to 
work on the new scale. When as strikers they possessed 
themselves of firearms, they forfeited all title to sympathy. 
They had not a shadow of excuse for trespassing on the 
Company’s property. The very fact that they armed them- 
selves and acquired dynamite condemns them absolutely.” 
Nor did the advent of Pinkerton men upon the scene justify 
or excuse the mob. “The strikers had no just grievance 
against them.” The question whether “ Pinkerton men” 
should be legislated against is purely one of public policy. 
It is the duty of the State to maintain peace and order 
and preserve life and property. This is a business not to 
be delegated. ‘“ America will see fair play ; it wants neither 
a Pinkerton soldiery in the pay of millionaire corporations, 
nor drilled anarchists exploiting Winchesters and dynamite 
and instituting reigns of terror in the sacred name of labor.” 
We may add that when America fairly gets its eyes open 
and its conscience aroused, it will allow neither. 

The remedy which is here urged is precisely that 
which The Christian Union has so often urged, and will 
continue to urge until the public adopts it: arbitration, 
voluntary where there is Christian grace enough to make 
it voluntary, and compulsory where the Christian grace is 
lacking. We dissent entirely from the views of our cor- 
respondent, Mr. Wood, on this subject, in last week's 
Christian Union, and agree entirely with those of the 
* Review of Reviews :” 


“The law has permitted Mr. Carnegie and Mr. Frick to consolidate 
great interests and to perpetuate their unified power by means of in- 
corporation. Why should not the law say that all corporations em- 
ploying more than a specified number of men should, under certain 
carefully defined conditions, be obliged to arbitrate points of difference 
arising between them and their workmen, and to accept the results of 
such arbitration? If capitalists object to such restrictions, there is 
nobody to compel them to avail themselves of the advantages of incor- 
poration. Hiding behind corporation methods, employers are learning 
to shirk that personal and individual responsibility that formerly 
mitigated some of the horrors of the industrial conflict. The demand 
for compulsory arbitration in the case of large employing corporations 
is reasonable, and it is necessary for the well-being of the State. The 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania has some rights that deserve con- 
sideration ; and all this social turmoil and great cost of military inter- 
ference at Homestead would have been avoided by the simple 
expedient of a law compelling Mr. Frick to justify his new scale, upon 
demand of the men, in a court of arbitration. If he had been sus- 
tained, the men could have done nothing else than go back to work 
peaceably. If they had chosen to rebel against the court’s decision, the 
sharp condemnation of public opinion, backed up by the force of the civil 
authorities, would have made their position hopelessly weak. Property 
massed in the corporate form holds ac present an undue advantage 
over mere individual men. The creature is tending somewhat to 
overshadow the creator. The workmen at Homestead had better 
abandon their insane and criminal resort to weapons of violence, and 
use the grand weapon that their position as sovereign American free- 
men gives them. Their remedy is the ballot. Organized and un- 
organized labor should pass the word along their lines to cast no votes 
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for any candidate for the Legislature or the Governor’s chair who will 
not pledge himself not only in favor of the exclusion of ‘ Pinkerton 
mercenaries,’ but also in favor of a law compelling large industrial 
corporations to arbitrate questions of difference with their men, and to 
abide by the results for a year—at the end of which either party may 
seek and obtain a new arbitration.” 

This is good advice. We recommend the labor journals 
to reprint it for the benefit of their constituents. Inci- 
dentally, but none the less effectively, the writer answers 
the objection that capital can be compelled to submit to 
arbitration and labor cannot. A strike would be impossi- 
ble against the decree of animpartial tribunal. The strike 
is caused by the fact that, under present conditions, the 
laborer has no alternative but to submit to the despotism 
of capital except by a strike; and the lockout by the fact 
that capital has no alternative against the despotism of 
trades-unions except a lockout. When law provides no 
remedy, lawlessness will always endeavor to findone. And 
the remedies provided by lawlessness are always worse than 
the disease. 

As to Mr. Wood’s apprehension that capital would not 
go into a State where arbitration was compulsory, we do 
not believe that it is wellfounded. But it is immaterial if 
itjis well founded. It is better to have a little industry in 
a State under conditions of justice and peace than a 
great deal of industry under conditions of injustice and 
perpetual war—sometimes open, sometimes suppressed. 


% 
Questions and Problems 


Questions are answered, problems are worked out. 
Questions involve often a rapid and comprehensive decis- 
ion; problems involve observation, study, thought, and 
patient waiting. Many perplexing things in individual 
experiencé are called questions, but are in reality problems: 
difficulties which cannot be met at the moment, but which 
must be patiently thought out and unraveled by time, study, 
and observation. In one of George Macdonald’s stories one 
of the characters is represented as struggling passionately 
with all the questions of life, under the mistaken but deep- 
seated impression that he must answer them at once. A 
wider knowledge and a broader observation turn his ques- 
tions into problems, and he is content, wnile contributing 
what he can to the solution, to wait for God’s good time 
and way of clearing up the mystery. The contest between 
labor and capital which overshadows modern life is often 
called a question, but it isin reality a problem—a difficulty 
which cannot be met and settled offhand by any one mind, 
however great, or any one age, however intent upon it; but 
a problem to be worked out by successive generations, 
patiently striving to understand the elements that enter into 
it, and to reach the solution by wider knowledge, clearer 
discernment of rights, and the unfolding of experience. 
From one point of view, all history is simply the working 
out of problems. Every age has had its particular problem 
which at the moment has seemed insoluble, and has 
often brought despair to the most earnest men and women. 
But time has gone on, experience has ripened, knowledge 
has increased, the mind has broadened through contact 
with a series of facts, and at last, imperceptibly, the prob- 
lem has been worked out and the conclusion reached. 
There never was a time in the history of the world when 
the future did not seem dark and full of calamity to the 
most serious-minded. It is only as we turn questions into 
problems, and rest our faith on an infinite intelligence and 
love behind life, that we are able to bear the load of uncer- 
tainty and of apprehension, and to believe that in God’s 
good time the right solution will be reached. 
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Adjusting the Balance 


A striking illustration of the tendency of religious 
thought to swing from one éxtreme to the other is fur- 
nished in the statement made by Dr. A. H. Bradford, in 
his Andover lectures on “ English Congregationalism,” to 
the effect that the present point of inquiry in England is 
not “ What do you think of God?” but “ What will you 
do for man?” It is admitted by the leaders of Congrega- 
tionalism that this discriminating statement is substantially 
true. The present-day attitude among all ranks of English 
Christians, and notably among the English Congregational- 
ists, is manward rather than Godward, earthward rather 
than heavenward. 

In this change of front there has been no small gain. 
Religion has been brought down from the clouds. It has 
been made a practical thing, a thing not of the future 
world merely, but primarily a thing of the world that now 
is. The pressing social and industrial problems which 
all branches of the Church of God in England have been 
forced to face have centered attention upon things apper- 
taining to the betterment of the condition of the toiling 
classes. Never has the Church girded herself with 
greater sen ito to the task of lightening the heavy bur- 
dens of the less fortunate classes; never has she done 


.more to provide for them the means of physical comfort 


and spiritual improvement; never has she more honestly 
tried to make this world to them less the place of misery 
that it has so often been. ‘ 

In this change for the better there is cause for great 
gratulation. And yet there remains the fear lest, in her 
eagerness to redress outstanding wrongs, she should fail 
rightly to adjust the balance of truth. A sad thing will it 
be if the Church of to-day leaves God out of her thought, 
or gives to him a secondary place. The workingmen of 
England and of America need God first. They need 
a better knowledge of God more than they need better 
wages, better houses, better clothes, and better food. 
In the whole life of men nothing is more vital than 
their thought of God. Unless the Church thinks about 
God, sees in all things his purpose of redemption, and 
endeavors to bring the world into harmony with his 
divine order, the most beautiful schemes of social and 
industrial reform will come to naught. The Church, in 
which the living Christ continually abides, is the appointed 
mediator between God and man. Her special work is to 
bring God to man, and man to God. With one hand she 
is to reach up and take hold upon God, with the other reach 
out and minister to man. If the Church must not forget 
to look around upon the field of her service, neither must 
she forget to look up to the source of her inspiration; if 
she must not neglect to cultivate practical benevolence 
towards man, neither’ must she neglect to keep in view 
the God for whose sake her works of love are done. 
Without the mighty impulse to social service which 
thoughts of God alone can bring, humanitarianism will 
become mechanical and superficial To work for man 
without that uplift which comes from thoughts of God is 
like attempting to fly without wings. By thoughts of God 
Christian activity is fed. For any one to say that he is so 
much absorbed in practical things that he has no time to 
look Godward is much the same as for him to say that 
he is so busied with the duties of life that he has no time 
to eat and to breathe. Time spent in thinking about God, 
or in getting others to think about him, is in no sense lost. 
Nothing is more potent, nothing more practical, than an 
open-minded, open-hearted consideration of the question 
of questions, ‘‘ What do I think of God ?” 
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Editorial Notes 


Professor Graham Taylor, who has occupied the chair of 
Practical Theqlogy in the Hartford Theological Seminary, has 
accepted a call to the chair of Christian Sociology and Bible 
Study in the Chicago Seminary. Professor Taylor is universally 
recognized as one of the ablest scholars and most inspiring teach- 
ers of that department in his denomination, and we heartily con- 
gratulate the Western seminary on his acquisition to its faculty. 

The Charleston “ News and Courier ” commented on the prev- 
alence of homicide in South Carolina, and was rebuked by a 
neighboring journal for libeling its State. According to the old 
doctrine, “ the greater the truth, the greater the libel,” it has added 
seriously to its offense by publishing a list of fifty-two homicides 
within the past seven months. When will the time come when 
those who attack wrongs at home, whether in Church or State, will 
not be accused of disloyalty? Dr. Johnson's remark that “ patriot- 
ism is the last refuge of scoundrels ” has not yet lost its point. 

A Boston exchange tells of a young woman of that city who 
is the author of a “ particularly scandalous " book which some 
of the book-stores refuse to sell. The newspaper represents 
her as saying of her own book, “I wouldn't have it in my house, 
but I need money, and I knew this would pay me better than 
any decent literary work.” And the paper ends by saying, 
* And yet she is a bright and respectable young woman.” No, not 
respectable! It is precisely this common error, which considers 
that a person may do a not respectable thing and still be 
respectable, that is responsible for just such cases as this. 

The last census bulletin gives the statistics of the “ Disci- 
ples of Christ,” a denomination established by Mr. (not Rev.) 
Alexander Campbell in the backwoods of western Virginia 
and Kentucky in 1827. It now has nearly seven hundred 
thousand communicants, and therefore—if the strength of 
churches is measured by the number of souls—is a more impor- 
tant religious body than the Congregational or the Episcopalian. 
What proportion of the members of the older bodies ever heard 
of the newerone? Not only does one half of the world not 
know how the other half lives, but one quarter of the Church 
does not know that another quarter lives. 


Recently the Central New England and Western Railroad 
Company, together with the Poughkeepsie Bridge Company, was 
merged into the great Reading combination. Yet not one of 
the journals which regard with such horror the “ new despot- 
ism ” that State ownership of natural monopolies would estab- 
lish has anything to say against this enlargement of the domain 
of the Reading syndicate. Already it has more capital under 
its control than Vermont has in its railroads, factories, stores, 
dwellings, and farms all combined, and has the living of nearly 
as many families under its control. What keeps it from being 
a “ despotism,” we presume, is the fact that its directors are not 
responsible to its employees or the public, while those of a 
State railroad system would be. 


The City Improvement Society of this city has been conduct- 
ing a vigorous crusade against cabdrivers’ extortion. As a 
result, every cabman now has posted in full view of the 
passenger a card showing just how little he may lawfully charge. 
This is first rate, as far as it goes; but it does not go far 
enough. The largest part of the traveling public is very little 
concerned about cab fares, and very much concerned about 
railroad fares. Yet the very people who care most that. cab 
fares shall be fixéd by the public and not by the law of com- 
petition are the most strenuous in maintaining that railroad 
fares shall be fixed by the law of competition and not by the 
public. There are always, we suppose, so many more railroads 
than cabs at the passenger’s command that competition between 
roads is a guarantee against extortion, while competition between 
cabs is not! 


We have seen no better illustration of the democracy of 
intelligence in America than this little incident, the truthfulness 
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of which is vouched for by an eye-witness and a friend of The 
Christian Union: During one of his visits to this country, Mr. 
James Bryce, the historian and member of Parliament, was 
riding on a railroad train, and happened to fall into conversation 
with one of the brakemen. In the course of the talk he let out 
the fact that his name was Bryce. “What! Bryce!” exclaimed 
the brakeman; “did you write the ‘Holy Roman Empire’ and 
‘The American Commonwealth’?” “Yes,” replied Mr. Bryce, 
considerably astonished to find how his fame had found him out. 
The brakeman looked silently at Mr. Bryce for a moment, over- 
come with surprise; then, suddenly extending a very dirty paw, 
he exclaimed, in a tone of the heartiest approval, “ Shake!” 

It may frankly be admitted that the fanaticism of moral re- 
formers very often shows itself in a ridiculous light, and the 
“ teetotaler”’ has constantly been the object of jeers and jokes. 
But occasionally there appears a man—and he generally appears 
in England—who makes himself very amusing by the vital im- 
portance which he attaches to wine-drinking. We think the 
intelligent reader will be inclined to smile at the following para- 
graph from a review of Mr. Theodore Child’s book, “ Delicate 
Dining,” which we find in the London “ Saturday Review :” 


“* Mr. Child is right on a great many matters of actual feeding and the surround- 
ings thereof. On wine he is not deep. To drink either old Bordeaux or old 
Burgundy from the bottle undecanted is, whatever any one say, an abomina- 
tion. Nor is fifty-five degrees, as Mr. Child thinks, the right temperature for 
drinking red wine, to our taste. It is an excellent ce//ar temperature—there is 
probably none better; but it is far too cold for the best claret on table. So, 
again, it is a mistake to say that ‘all’ white wines should be served cold; Ma- 
deira is best distinctly warm, almost hot. But when we see that a man writes 
Chateau Lafit/e with two ‘t’s’ we never expect very much of him.” 


There are thirty-five journalists in the new House of Com- 
mons, of whom seven are Conservatives and twenty-eight 
Liberals. This Liberal majority of four to one among journalists 
is hardly accidental. Liberals in all countries instinctively look 
to writers and thinkers as their leaders, while Conservatives 
just as instinctively look to men of rank and men of wealth. It 
is one of the paradoxes of English history that, while the great 
majority of the prosperous and cultivated people have always 
been Conservatives, her great writers have been almost uniformly 
on the side of Liberalism. The paradox is not a hard one to 
explain. In the conflict between the powers that be and the 
powers that ought to be, wealth and rank are the positive forces 
on the side of Conservatism, while thought and conscience are 
the positive forces on the side of Liberalism. Browning, it will 
be remembered, claimed Shakespeare among the Liberals. No 
one has ever questioned where Milton, Burns, and Shelley 
belonged. It is true that Carlyle disclaimed Liberalism, and 
Ruskin professes “ illiberalism ;” but these men failed to be Lib- 
erals only because they were Radicals. 


The “ Religious Herald” of Hartford, with that pious igno- 
rance which it is peculiarly difficult to endure with patience, 
assumes that the Andover professors are not carrying out “in 
all good conscience and equity” the intentions of the founders, 
and that it would be safe for them to “do that which 1s right, 
and leave the result with the power that makes for righteous- 
ness.” The question at issue between the professors of 
Andover Seminary and their opponents is one of interpretation. 
They gaim to be carrying out the intention of the founders in 
“ all good conscience and equity.” They claim that the inten. 
tion of the founders was to make a compromise creed with 
flexible possibilities for the future, and that their interpretation 
is sanctioned and- sustained by the historic traditions of the 
Seminary, and by the liberty of interpretation exercised without 
question by their predecessors in office. Whether their interpre- 
tation is correct or not is a fair question to be determined by 
the properly constituted authorities, the Board of Visitors and 
the Board of Trustees, and is a fair subject for newspaper dis- 
cussion; but it is not fair, nor in accordance with “all good 
conscience and equity,” nor “doing that which is right,” to 
assume that the Andover professors’ interpretation of the creed 
i. an unquestionably conscienceless interpretation, and that 
heir critics and opponents are alone endeavoring to carry out 
the intentions of the founders. 


_— 
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Ruin and Rescue in Buffalo 
By a Citizen 


o AM familiar with the slums of New York, I know 
Buston’s infected district, I have explored White- 
chapel, and I know what the word ‘slums’ 
means; but I have never seen a place where vice 
is so flagrant and where so little attempt is made 
at concealment as in Buffalo.” These are the 

words of one who had nothing to gain by exaggeration, 

and the facts seem to bear out his statement. 

Much of this moral degradation arises from the geo- 
graphical position of the city. Situated at the foot of the 
upper lakes and at the head of the Erie Canal, forming, 
with its suburb, Tonawanda, the first lumber port of the 
world, itself the greatest grain port, and visited by twenty- 
three railroads, Buffalo not only employs an unusually 
large number of laborers, but is the rendezvous of thou- 
sands upon thousands of drifting, homeless men. 

The location of the slums is also an important factor in 
the problem. The infected district, in area not more than 
one two-hundredth of the city, lies between the canal and 
the slips, the river and the lake, in such a way that it is 
almost completely isolated. The highways of travel have 
left it on one side almost entirely; nine-tenths of the 
respectable citizens have never been in the slums, except 
as they may have come from curiosity, or to do city mission 
work. On the other hand, people are sometimes born and 
brought up in the slums without ever once visiting the 
respectable parts of the city. The resident population of 
this region is estimated at about three thousand, the popu- 
lation of Buffalo being considerably over a quarter of a 
million. Strange as it may seem, this isolated section can 
be reached by a three minutes’ walk from the richest part 
of Main Street. It is within a shorter distance from the 
fashionable St. Paul’s Episcopal Cathedral. 

The policy of the policé has been to allow vice and crime 
to concentrate within this limited area, thinking that in 
this way the rest of the city could be more easily controlled, 
and that the disorderly element could at least be held 
within definitely localized bounds. Considering this dan- 
gerous class as hopelessly beyond control, they made no 
effort, apparently, to restrict its conduct till within the last 
six months. 

Even Buffalonians find it hard to believe the actual facts 
of the result of this policy. The artery of the whole district 
is Canal Street, famous as “the wickedest street in the 
world.” It is almost a solid mass of saloons, brothels, 
dives, and depots for the reception of stolen goods, with 
two missions and a half-dozen little shops sprinkled 
in. There are twoscore concert-saloons (only fourteen 
are Jicensed) in full blast, afternoon and evening, adver- 
tising free shows or five-cent shows, under fancy names. 
These are all brothels. In fact, no saloon in the street is 
free from this curse. If the women do not lodge under 
the saloon-keeper’s roof, they drink at his bar. The num- 
ber of fallen women on the street is estimated at over three 
hundred. All this would be bad enough if it were con- 
cealed; but there is no ‘thought of concealment. Doors 
and windows are flung open, light streams from cellars 
as well as from the more prosperous establishmei'ts, tin- 
pan pianos are pounded, squeaky fiddles add to the din, 
and women are screeching vile songs at the top of their 
voices. Policemen, in twos for self-protection, patrol the 
Street. At present, drunkenness and fighting in the street 
are followed by prompt arrest, and the patrol-wagon is run- 
ning almost constantly between Canal Street and the 
police headquarters; but fighting and crime indoors are 
seldom meddled with. Murders are frequent.” If the 
victim is a denizen of the street, a strict investigation is 
not likely to be made. 

The Canal Street din is in full blast till after midnight, 
At noon the street wakes up again, and the afternoon’s 
work is begun. The crowds begin to congregate, the 
women appear at doors and windows, and the music starts 
up. A viler crowd can hardly be found. Criminals 


who have been hunted out of other cities are very apt to 
hide here. Said one of the oldest detectives in the city: 
“T never had occasion to look up a prominent crime but 
sooner or later, either for witnesses, or for the sale of 
stolen goods, or for the crime itself, 1 have been invariably 
led to Canal Street.” A policeman says: “It is hard to 
find any middle-aged man born and brought up in Canal 
Street and living there now. Them that ain’t dead are in 
prison.” Arrests are often made wholesale. Sometimes 
as many as two hundred will be carried to the station in a 
few days, many of them only on suspicion. This is what 
the police call “cleaning up the street.” Patrolmen take 
turns in Canal Street work, in order that all may become 
familiar with the beat, for there the worst criminals in the 
city are to be seen. Branching out from Canal Street in 
several directions are other streets nearly as bad. Solid 
rows of saloons on Erie and Commercial Streets, concert- 
saloons, and numerous houses of ill fame extend the evil 
far beyond the limits of this sin-cursed thoroughfare. 

Such is the ruin of human hopes, character, and life in 
the slums of Buffalo; but this article never would have 
been written if there were not a means of rescue. Much 
seems discouraging and much seems hopeless, but there is 
a bright side to the story, after all. Three missions have 
been established in this leprous district, and, small though 
the rift in the clouds is to-day, the light is beginning to shine 
in. Just how to reclaim the lost humanity that chooses to 
stay lost rather than try to save itself is a discouraging 
problem. Save a drunkard’s soul and not his surround- 
ings, and his soul will soon be lost again. Save his sur- 
roundinys and not his soul, and he will presently make his 
new surroundings as bad as the old. 

In the slums of Buffalo an incorporated company, 
composed of representative business men and known 
as the Christian Homestead Association, is successfully 
solving the problem. The Association is operating two 
institutions at once, each playing into the other’s hands— 
a boarding and lodging house and a mission. 

The “‘ Homestead,” 84 and 86 Lloyd Street, is a five- 
story building, providing ten-cent lodging for 150 men, 
meals at corresponding rates, a free reading-room, a 
free laundry (the men washing their own clothes there), 
and free baths. The lodging-house is clean, the ventila- 
tion successful, and the plumbing excellent. The beds 
are such as are used in modern hospitals. Every man has 
a locker, large enough to hold two suits of clothes. A 
fumigating room is also a necessity. The ‘“* Homestead ” 
is under the management of Mr. W. G. Rhoades. 

The first year of the Association's work has just closed. 
The total attendance at the mission meetings was 18 425 ; 
the number professing a desire to lead a better life, 1 857. 
The lodging-house and restaurant are more than self-sup- 
porting, even at the cheap rates charged. Temporary 
assistance in the way of shelter and meals, giving of second- 
hand clothing, and securing situations, is provided at the 
discretion of the Superintendent. 

The Rescue Mission Hall is located at 163 Canal Street, 
where service is held every evening. The audiences are 
of the very lowest class—penniless, friendless, hopeless, 
many of them partly intoxicated, nearly all ruined through 
drink. A short Gospel service is held, followed by the con- 
verts of the mission telling how they have been saved, and 
an invitation is given to all to accept the same means. 

This appears to be a peculiarly discouraging work, but 


‘the fact is no mission anywhere seems to be accomplish- 


ing better practical results. It is difficult to believe the 
fine-looking, well-dressed converts as they tell the story of 
the'r once degraded lives. This entire work is und r the 
superintendence of Mr. Walter N. Hinman, an ex-news- 
paper man and author. 

The work among the fallen women is carried on by Miss 
Cutter, who since 1889 has given her life to this forbid- 
ding field. Accustomed to the refined surroundings of a 
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cultured home, she has voluntarily sought to devote her- 
self to the needs of the most degraded. The consecration 
and fearless obedience of this brave woman lend inspira- 
tion to many a weaker life; and the fact that she is an 
unpaid worker adds a new element of heroism to her char- 
acter. 

Little children, with dirty but innocent faces, playing at 
the doors of the vilest dens in the slum, fill the visitor with 
a sickening sense of the awfulness of this degraded life. 
A kindergarten has been established directly over the mis- 
sion, and is doing an incalculable amount of good. A 
large Sunday-school is in successful operation, and at the 
close of the service a Bible class for men is largely at- 
tended. A Saturday afternoon sewing-school for girls is 
also a valuable feature of the enterprise. All this work for 
the children is under the general direction of the Associa- 
tion’s missionary, Miss Grein. 

A few questions remain to be answered. How is this 
work maintained? A gift of $10,000 from a friend unknown, 
put into the hands of a board of trustees, gave the institu- 
tion a start and established its plant. The contingent 
expenses have been met by subscriptions raised by the 
trustees. There is need of an extension of the work, and 
of money to accomplish such extension. Another question 
is, In what spirit is this rescue work received by the deni- 
zens of the slums? A dive across the way has adopted 
the title of “ Life-Saving Station,” in derision of the mission. 
For twenty drinks any saloon-keeper in the place could 
doubtless get a crowd of toughs to clean out the mission- 
hall pretty effectually ; but the prominence of the trustees 
is a constant protection, and on the whole the mission 
commands the respect, and in many cases the good will, of 
the toughest inmates of the Canal Street dives. One more 
question : How much real good is the mission doing? It 
is at least bringing the Gospel message to thousands of 
the very lowest. Many of the converts continue to live in 


Buffalo, and come back to the mission night after night to° 


testify of the power that saved them; but the vast majority 
of those who desire a change of life are transients, and it 
is impossible to judge of the permanency of the help they 
have received. Many, doubtless, never live up to the faith 
they have professed, but they have had every chance given 
them that consecrated ingenuity can devise. 


Church Music’ 


By Charles H. Morse* 


If “music is a pattern and type of heaven,” then, 
indeed, are those whose mission is to provide the music 
for our worship burdened with a weight of responsibility 
and called to a blessed ministry second only to that of 
the pastor who stands at the desk to speak the words of 
Life. 

Behind them is the inspiration of ages of worshipers in 
song. As we read history we see in every direction that 
the great civilizer has ‘always been, as it is to-day, Chris- 
tianity ; as in letters, so also in music, the greatest devel- 
opment has been in and through the Church. 

We look from the gorgeous antiphonal service of the 
Jewish Temple through the gropings of the early Christian 
Church, when the Christians comforted themselves, hidden 
in the Catacombs, with songs of faith, to the time when 
another marvelous ceremonial held sway in the Eternal 
City, and the Papal choir, the foremost musical organiza- 
tion of Europe, containing nearly every famous master of 
the world, elaborated and degraded music till secularism 
and artificiality usurped the place of purity and naturalness, 
and the “Savior of Music” appeared in Palestrina, to 
restore the spiritual element and pure form, and again 
make music the handmaid of religion; from the time of St. 
Ambrose and Pope Gregory, with their modes and solemn 
chants, through the Reformation, when Martin Luther not 
only fired all Europe by his eloquence, but also inspired it 
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by his hymns and chorals, leading his choir boys in song, 
to “the culmination of Protestantism in music” in the 
master of masters, John Sebastian Bach, still the admira- 
tion and model of all true artists, in life and work. 

What do we not owe, in music, to the Church? 

The panorama or outlook is a glorious and inspiring one 
for.the earnest worker. 

The power of music, as all will acknowledge, is illimitable. 
‘No other art, no other mode of impression, equals music in 
its power to awaken a common feeling.” The “ Marseil- 
laise”” makes every Frenchman a hero; the “ Watch on the 
Rhine” rouses all Germany ; and Julia Ward Howe’s magni- 
ficent “ Battle Hymn of the Republic” stirs every drop of 
blood in the true American. For every occasion, whether of 
joy or sorrow, we have our song to intensify expression ; and 
in the supreme act of life, the worship and adoration of 
the Creator and Redeemer of all mankind, music finds its 
highest use, its proper place, its truest and most powerful 
expression. 


Where through the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 


God is its author, and not man. He laid 
The keynote of all harmonies; He planned 
All perfect combinations; and He made 
Us so that we could hear and understand. 


Its place in the Church is ministerial: to prepare the 
listeners for sincere worship by its inherent sacredness, 
comforting them, leading them, in the prayer of penitence, 
the cry for mercy, or the rapture of praise and adoration, 
to the very gates of heaven. Many an organist has 
had such an experience, and been taken out of himself 
in the expression of what is impossible in words, see- 
ing a whole congregation moved as by the very Spirit of 
God. 

What of our church music to-day? Is it what it should 
be? Whatcan we doforit? It is a matter for comfort 
and congratulation that there is, all over our land, a 
rapidly increasing demand for on/y the truly sacred music 
in our Protestant churches. Our worship is becoming more 
sincere, and music, as the universal act of worship, is hav- 
ing its true place and effect. 

Time was when the arrangement of secular waltz 
melodies, popular songs, and favorite operatic gems to our 
most beautiful hymns was demanded in fashionable 
churches; and not a few able American composers, whose: 
names are very familiar, have degraded the sacred service 
and themselves by setting inspired words to trivial, secular 
melodies because they would sell; but such work is finding 
its proper level. 

The quartette choirs, of limited répertoire, are being 
supplemented by carefully selected, well-balanced chorus 
choirs, making possible all combinations for the adequate 
rendition of selections from the oratorios and masses, as 
well as the masterly anthems of the English school, ad- 
mirable in form, reverent in expression, full of beautiful 
melody. A school of American composition is being rap- 
idly developed which has already given us works in every 
form comparing favorably with the des produced abroad ; 
and the répertoire of organist and choirmaster is filled 
with real religious music from all sources, full of originality 
and the true spirit of worship. With such a storehouse at 
hand, who shall limit the possibilities for good which are 
in the hands of every worthy church musician ? 

We should study, first, to make our service a unit, con- 
ferring often with the pastor, keeping “in touch” with 
him and the people, ministering with him, as is our highest 


privilege. 


Let the prelude (which is the beginning of service, and 
not the signal for social converse), as far as possible, pre- 
pare the listeners for worship, both by its musical beauty 
and its strictly religious character; the anthems (whether 
chanted or sung) be done with absolute technical accuracy 
and freedom, and the utmost sympathy and reverence. 
The choir must feel the words as they sing (and the choir- 
master make this his constant instruction), or they cannot 
make the listeners feel them. They must lead the worship 
in spirit as well as in song, and can destroy the effect of 
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the service in spite of all the most eloquent preacher can 
say. They must minister. 

The anthems should always fit the Scripture readings 
and sermon, so also should the hymns and offertory, and 
every detail be made to correspond with the greatest care ; 


nothing for show, everything for worship; then the whole 


service is a unit of spiritual force, and the pastor, people, 
choir, all are uplifted by the music, and the ideal service 
ends with a postlude which is not a show-piece for the 
organist, but a grand act of praise and worship which 
intensifies the impression of the entire service. 

Do you think this rhapsodical and impossible? Far 
from it. Grant that the picture is ideal ; but where should 
we have ideal music and the utmost musical effect if not 
in church? Is not music, as Longfellow so beautifully 
says, “Writ in the climate of heaven, in the language 
spoken by angels”? 

To accomplish our ideal, what is necessary? Everything 
depends upon the choirmaster and organist, who should 
be one person. He should be, first of all, a sincere, devout 
Christian, and insist that his quartette and choir likewise 
have one faith. ‘No one can truly sing God’s praises 
who does not adore God,” says one of our greatest preach- 
ers, and his logic is faultless, The choirmaster should be 
consecrated to his work just as much as the preacher, and 
untiring in efforts to make his work more effective spiritu- 
ally. He should be such a well-trained musician that the 
répertoire of organ and choral works is at his fingers’ ends. 
The place for the best skill, the highest art, is the house 
of God. 

What a field we have, not to glean from, but to reap 
the rich harvest! The oratorios, masses, cantatas, and 
motets of Palestrina, Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, 
Cherubini, Spohr, Beethoven, Schubert, Weber, Mendels- 
sohn, and Gounod; the English anthems of Stainer, 
Hopkins, Barnby, Smart, Goss, Tours, Gaul, Sullivan, 
Garrett, Wesley, and Calkin ; the impressive, stately chants 
of the great Gregory and modern masters; the Amer- 
ican anthems of Buck, Whiting, Chadwick, Foote, J. C. D. 
Parker, Gilchrist, Brown, Nevin, Brewer, H. W. Parker, 
Shelley, Woodman, Wilson, and many other able men. 
From all these sources we have inexhaustible supplies of 
beautiful, impressive, truly religious music. Even for 
musical effectiveness purely, we should never need to draw 
upon the secular at all, and any well-educated organist 
can make programmes of infinite variety, drawing for one 
service upon the entire musical world. 

I recollect a programme where the prelude was by Schu- 
bert, anthems by Nevin and Stainer, offertory by Barnby, 
and postlude by Dubois. 

As musicians, for the dignity and responsibility of our 
calling, for the purity of our art, for the sacredness of our 
mission, we must insist upon and do such work ourselves 
that the awakened public taste recognize and feel. more 
and more the boundless power of real sacred music, touch- 
ing the most hardened when nothing else will, comforting 
and inspiring pastor and people. Pope says, truly, 


As some to church repair, 
Not for the doctrine, but the music there. 


For one, I am very glad that I can give myself to this 
work, a constant joy and blessing. 

When, under music’s spell, “ we transcend our ordinary 
thought and feeling, and are carried into another world, if 
it be sacred music” (do we not know by blessed experi- 
ence ?), ‘that world is the world of the spirit.”” Have we 
not then “ moved a little nearer to the Master of all 
music”? 

Yea, music is the prophet’s art, 
Among the gifts that God hath sent ° 
One of the most magnificent. 


And in our hours of exaltation in sacred music we may 
have a foretaste of that great joy when 


. . .» the cherubic host in thousand quires 

Touch their immortal harps of golden wires ; 
With those just spirits that wear victorious palms, 
Singing everlastingiy. 
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The American Brother of John Keats 
By Jno. Gilmer Speed 


Among the friends and acquaintances of John Keats it 
was generally supposed that his brother George was the 
elder. George was much larger and of sturdier build, and 
in practical affairs more self-reliant. This suggested that 
he was the older of the two, and this supposition was 
strengthened in their boyhood from the fact that John’s 
pugnacious disposition got him into continual battles at 


school, and George frequently found it necessary to gu to 
the rescue and finish 


the unequal fight. 
John Keats, when he 
had reached man- 
hood, was not taller 
than five feet and an 
inch, while George 
was quite five feet ten. 
The poet was born in 
1795, and his brother, 
who came to America 
in 1818 and after- 
wards made his home 
here, was two years 
younger, While they 
were yet children, 
the Keatses — John, 
George, Tom, and 
Fanny—were left or- 
-phans, with a modest 
fortune of £10,000. 
The boys were sent to 
Enfield to be educated at the school of Charles Cowden 
Clarke. Leaving this school, John was apprenticed to a 
surgeon, and George taken into the counting-room of his 
guardian, a Mr. Abbey, a London merchant. George Keats 
was of a most independent spirit, and resented the domi- 
neering insolence of one of Mr. Abbey’s partners, and so 
threw up his employment. For something more than a year 
he was what many of his older friends thought very idle. 
In reality he was, during this time, only waiting until he 
could secure his patrimony and carry out a very adventure- 
some plan that was near to his heart. 

During this year and a half that George Keats kept 
house with his brothers in London he was thrown much 
with a set of men composed in part of Haydon, Dilke, 
Severn, Reynolds, and Leigh Hunt. This probably was 
poor preparation for the rough work he found to do when 
he reached America ; but the companionship of such men, 
and a participation in their lofty ideas, was rare schooling 
for a London clerk out of employment. By these men he 
was liked on his own account, though doubtless he should 
have known only few of them very well had it not been for 
his gifted brother, who, of course, was the magnet that 
brought them to the modest lodgings in the Poultry and 
afterwards to Hempstead. The correspondence that has 
been preserved shows that he met and mingled with these 
men on equal terms, though he was neither poet nor 
painter. He had a nice taste in such matters, but he felt 
that it was in the conduct of practical affairs that he should 
bend his energies. The opportunities for such as he in 
London did not seem flattering, and he therefore concluded 
to come to America and here make a home and fortune. 
These plans were discussed by the brothers, and at last it 
was concluded that George should leave England and join 
the colony that Robert Dale Owen was trying to plant in 
the valley of the Ohio. Here is how John Keats an- 
nounced this conclusion in a letter to his friend Bailey : 
“You know my brother George has been out of employ 
for some time. It has weighed very much upon him, and 
driven him to scheme and turn over things in his mind. 
The result has been his determination to emigrate to the 
back settlements of America, become farmer, and work 
with his own hands, after purchasing fourteen hundred 
acres of the American Government. This, for many rea- 
sons, has met with my entire consent—and the chief one 
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is this: he is of too independent and liberal a mind to get 
on in trade in this country, in which a generous man with a 
scanty resource must be ruined. I would sooner that he 
should till the ground than bowtoa customer. There is no 
choice with him; he could not bring himself to the latter. 
I could not consent to his going alone—no; but that ob- 
jection is done away with: he will marry, before he sets 
sail, a young lady he has known for several years, of a 
liberal nature, and high-spirited enough to follow him to the 
banks of the Mississippi.” 

It may have appeared very wise to these young men for 
the adventurer to marry before he set out to seek his 
-fortune, but it is not likely that many with much experi- 
ence of the world agreed with them. But to the poet it 
not only seemed the proper but a fine thing to do. Of the 
young girl who was willing to brave the Western wilds 
with his brother, he said, in another letter to Bailey : 

“T had known my sister-in-law some time before she 
was my sister, and was very fond of her. I like her better 
and better. She isthe most disinterested woman I ever 
knew—that is to say, she goes beyond degrees in it. To 
see an entirely disinterested girl quite happy is the most 
pleasant and extraordinary thing in the world.” 

The young couple landed in Philadelphia, and George 
Keats said afterwards that the first thing that attracted 
his notice as the ship approached her dock was a negro 
eating a watermelon. He was familiar with neither man nor 
fruit. Hewas sure that he had come to a very picturesque 
country. From Philadelphia to Pittsburg was a serious 
journey at that period, and the young Englishman had to 
buy a carriage and horses for the trip. At Pittsburg 
they transferred themselves and their belongings to a keel- 
boat, and floated down the Ohio for some six hundred 
miles. This was a change indeed from the narrow and 
crowded streets of London. Though their future was all 
uncertain, these were happy days, and full of the romance 
of early youth and high hopes, They stopped at Louis- 
ville in Kentucky, and there George Keats determined not 
to cast his lot with the Owen colony. They pushed on to 
Henderson, some hundred miles or so further down the 
Ohio River, and there fell in with Audubon, the naturalist. 
Audubon took a great interest in the young Englishman, 
and sought to encourage him with his advice and-sym- 
pathy. One day Audubon saw him chopping a log. He 
watched the novice for a long time. He noticed the awk- 
wardness and inexperience, but also the persistence and 
determination. At last he said: “ You will get on in this 
country, Keats. A man who will persist, as you have been 
doing, in chopping that log, though it has taken you an 
hour to do what I could do in ten minutes, will certainly 
get along here.” This was very grateful encouragement, 
and was accepted as a good omen. 

Upon the advice of Audubon, George Keats’s first busi- 
ness venture in this country was the purchase of a boat. 
His inexperience and ignorance of values led him to be 
swindled most unmercifully, and before he had been more 
than a year from England he had lost about all of the 
capital he brought with him. He then went back to Louis- 
‘ville, and, leaving his wife there, returned to London to get 
what remained of his portion of the family estate. This 
he received from Mr. Abbey, the executor and guardian, 
and returned with it to Kentucky. This visit of George 
Keats to England was the occasion of the charge made by 
Charles Armitage Brown that George Keats had taken 
with him to America more than his portion of the estate, 
and had left John and Fanny Keats unprovided for. This 
cruel slander was promptly denied by George Keats and 
refuted by Mr. Abbey to the satisfaction of every one but 
Brown. It was a story that was quickly disposed of, and 
has been so treated by all of John Keats’s biographers. 
William Sharp, in his recent “ Life and Letters of Joseph 
Severn,” has seen fit to print a letter of Brown to Severn 
on this subject, apparently for no other reason than to 
revive a slander started by Brown in the first instance, and 
persisted in by him alone of all of the friends and the 
acquaintances of the Keatses. The absurdity of the thing, 


apart from any consideration of what manner of man 
George Keats was, will be appreciated when it is recalled 
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that the estate was in the hands of an executor who was 
unfriendly to George Keats, and that Fanny Keats was 
still an infant when George Keats received the last pay- 
ment of his portion. He had nothing whatever to do 
with the money of his brother and sister. The estate was 
in the hands of an executor who paid it out to whom it 
was due, Just here it may be said that after John Keats’s 
death his brother George paid every debt of which he 
could get any trace. This was scarcely the kind of act to 
be expected from such a person as Charles Armitage 
Brown would have had the world believe that George 
Keats was. It was four years after this story had been 
disposed of that Brown revived it. This was just after 
George Keats had refused to give his assent that Brown 
should use his own discretion in publishing, with his pro- 
jected biography, John Keats’s posthumous poems. The 
animus of Brown is obvious. It is probably very fortunate 
that George Keats should have persisted in the position 
that he took, for otherwise it is unlikely that Lord Hough- 
ton would have undertaken the task he so admirably per- 
formed, and a general recognition of Keats’s genius might 
have been delayed. ‘ 

When George Keats returned to Kentucky, he went into 
the lumber business in Louisville, and, after a few years of 
struggle, acquired a substantial fortune. When he met 
reverses through his steamboat venture, he was befriended 
by a merchant of Louisville. Some twenty years later this 
merchant’s affairs became involved, and George Keats 
became his surety. In thus repaying a debt of friendship 
George Keats parted with all of his property, for the 
merchant failed, and his surety had to pay the debts. 

As long as John Keats lived, a most intimate and affec- 
tionate correspondence was kept up between them. The 
letters written by the poet to his brother and sister in 
America are among the most interesting of all those pub- 
It was to George Keats that the poem was ad- 
dressed in which occur the lines: 


As to my sonnets, though none else should heed them, 
I feel delighted still that you should read them. 

Of late, too, I have had much calm enjoyment, 
Stretched on the grass, at my best-loved employment 
Of scribbling lines to you. 


And to George Keats a love for his brother was among 
the deepest affections of his soul, and he had a profound 
reverence for the poet’s genius long before a newer criti- 
cism had accorded to John Keats a place among the Eng- 
lish poets. Here is what was said of George Keats by one 
who knew him well: “ The intellectual man was that which 
you first discovered in George Keats. It needed a longer 
acquaintance before you could perceive, beneath the 
veil of a high-bred English reserve, that profound senti- 
ment of manly honor, that reverence for all truth, lofti- 
ness, and purity, that ineffaceable desire for spiritual 
sympathy, which are the birthright of those in whose veins 
flows the blood of a poetic race. George Keats was the 
most manly and self-possessed of men, yet full of inward 
aspiration and conscious of spiritual needs. ‘There was no 
hardness in his strong heart, no dogmatism in his energetic 
intellect, no pride in his self-reliance. Thus he was essen- 
tially a religious man. He shrank from pietism, but 
revered piety.” 

In 1840, when George Keats died of a rapid consump- 
tion, Ralph Waldo Emerson was the editor of “ The Dial.” 
At his invitation James Freeman Clarke, who had been a 
Unitarian preacher in Louisville, wrote a sketch of him. 
Among other things, he said: “ His appearance and the 
shape of his head arrested my attention. The heavy bar 
of observation over his eyes indicated the strong perceptive 
faculties of a business man, while the striking height of the 
head in the region assigned by phrenology to veneration 
was a sign of nobility of sentiment, and the full development 
behind marked firmness and practical energy. All these 
traits were equally prominent in his character. He was 
one of the most intellectual men I ever knew. I never 


- saw him when his mind was inactive. I seldom knew him 


to acquiesce in the thought of another. It was a necessity 
of his nature to have his own thought on every subject ; 
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and when he assented to your opinion, it was not acqui- 
escence, but agreement. Joined with this energy of intel- 
lect was a profound intellectual modesty. He considered 
himself deficient in the higher reflective faculties, espe- 
cially in that of a philosophical method. But his keen 
insight enabled him fully to appreciate what he did not 
himself possess. Though the tendency of his intellect was 
critical, he was without dogmatism, and full of reverence 
for the creative faculties. He was well versed in English 
literature, especially in that of the Elizabethan period, a 
taste for which he had probably imbibed from his brother 
and other literary friends, among whom Leigh Hunt was 
prominent. This taste he preserved for years in a region 
where few could be found who had so much as heard the 
names of his favorite authors. The society of such a man 
was invaluable, if only as intellectual stimulus. It was 
strange to find in those days, on the banks of the Ohio, one 
who had successfully devoted himself to active pursuits, 
and yet retained so fine a sensibility for the rarest and 
most evanescent beauties of early song.” 

George Keats became thoroughly American, and, unlike 
most Englishmen of his class, became a citizen as soon as 
the laws permitted. He not only voted and took an active 
interest in the affairs of his adopted country, but served as 
an alderman and in other civic capacities in Louisville, 
where for something like twenty years he was prominent as 
a business man and a man of note in a society to which, I 
think, Mr. Clarke in the “ Dial” did only scant justice. 
The young wife that Mr. Keats brought to America bore 
a large family, and lived until about ten years ago. They 
have many descendants in Kentucky and elsewhere in the 
United States. All of the children are dead except one 
son, John Keats, who lives in Missouri. The lovers of 
Keats’s poetry, more numerous perhaps in America than 
even in England, will probably be interested to know that 
there is in this country more of the blood of the race 
whence sprung that marvelous genius than anywhere else 
in the world. The family is extinct in England, and there 
are no other Keatses living elsewhere save the few descend- 
ants of Fanny Keats in Spain. 


% 
Brother Porphyry 


By Charles Canivet 
Translated by Evelyn E. Morse 


It is about thirty years ago since a heavily built man, 
with bronzed skin, knocked at the door of the monastery 
at La Trappe. 

It might have been about four o’clock in the afternoon, 
and the ground and the neighboring fields smoked under 
the torrid heat of a clear August day. The monotonous 
buzzing of insects filled the air with a never-ceasing 
music, always the same. One would have said that an 
invisible bow was being drawn over the same chord, causing 
it to vibrate eternally. 

The man, a Hercules of twenty-seven to thirty years, 
was wet with perspiration. Without doubt, he had just 
finished a long journey, for his blouse of a blue color had 
become quite black at the shoulders, and through the 
opening could be seen the sweat trickling in great drops 
upon his strong and shaggy breast. In spite of this, he 
did not seem weary, and from time to time he wiped away 
the moisture from his forehead with the bottom of his 
blouse. 

After a few minutes the head of a brother appeared 
behind the iron grating. The man of shaven head asked 
of the stranger what could be done for his service. The 
latter replied, quite simply: “I wish to speak to the 
Father Abbot.” 

The face at the wicket at these words had an expres- 
sion of surprise entirely characteristic. The man had in 
his attire more of the air of a tramp than of a Christian, 
and the brother eyed him from head to foot, undecided as 
to what should be done. 

The door of the convent is open to all the world, but it 
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is not forbidden to take precautions for itself. So thought 
the brother who served as porter, for he begged the 
stranger to wait in the shade of a large oak which cast the 
shadow of its thick foliage upon the meadow, then closed 
the door, ard disappeared. 

Some moments after, he returned, asked the man to 
enter, guided him through a number of bare corridors, 
without speaking a word to him, under the rule which 
commands absolute silence in the interior of the cloister, 
stopped before a door, knocked discreetly ; upon a com- 
mand which came from within, he opened it, stepped back, 
and, with arms crossed on his breast and head deeply 
bent, withdrew, and the noise of his sandals made not the 
least echo in the long corridors. 

The man, still sweating, in spite of the damp chill 
which came from the bare walls of the cloister, entered 
and found himself in presence of the Father Abbot, seated 
in a wooden arm-chair, imposing with his long and heavy 
gray beard, who stopped him abruptly by uttering in a 
sharp tone these words : 

* What do you want?” 

But the stranger was not quick at a reply. Respectfully 
he excused himself for his bold proceeding, and said : 

“T wish to enter the convent and become a Trappist.” 

The Abbot was not astonished. He had seen many | 
others like him, but those had been otherwise defeated in 
the struggle of life than he who stood there with his solid, 
broad shoulders, fashioned like a beast of burden, his eyes 
clear though without audacity—well formed, in a word, to 
accomplish any task and to do his part in the general work 
of the convent. In less time than it takes to write it, the 
Father Abbot measured the physical worth of the recruit 
and decided mentally as to the excellence of the acquisi- 
tion. But, prudently, he brought up some difficulties, some 
reserves, and questioned him. It was really an examina- 
tion. 

The stranger began by drawing from his pocket a sort 
of memorandum of greasy appearance, which he held out 
to the prior. It was a military book containing the deeds 
of service of a good soldier, whom lack of instruction had 
kept in the inferior ranks, but who had fought like a lion 
in the Crimea, and had been found one of the first in the 
assault at Malakoff. 

As he turned the soiled leaves the Abbot smiled agree- 
ably. Chance did not every day send him such good sub- 
jects as this, who came even with honor, already trained 
by military discipline for the rude and laborious duties of 
a convent, and who promised a work more faithful than 
that of so many who seek La Trappe as a place of refuge, 
and finally escape and return into the world. 

The Father Abbot knew this last class; since he had 
governed this body of men, gathered from here and there, 
and sometimes from doubtful places, he had learned to 
read faces at sight. This man pleased him, but he did 
not yield immediately, but showed him the monotonous 
and ever hard life of the convent, spoke of the irregular 
vocations which disappeared like a fire of straw, and which 
threw upon La Trappe a grievous disrepute. 

While listening to all this flow of words the other had 
an open smile almost artless. What mattered it to him, 
who, when not in service, had done nothing but roam up 
hill and down, always anxious for to-day’s bread and to- 
morrow’s? At the convent he knew that one never died 
of hunger. Of bread and vegetables, and sometimes fruits, 
there was always much more than was needed by his 
healthy stomach, which the rations at the barracks, eternally 
the same, had not injured. And he thought of the work 
in the field, which was his joy, and which made the well- 
deserved reputation of the Trappists extend evento mili- 
tary circles. 

This peasant knew nothing of the joy of a family. He 
hardly knew himself how he had lived until the time when 
he had been able to be hired for the harvest or to find on 
the farm some daily labor. 

The conscription surprised him in the midst of this 
quietude, and took him away for some years; and he 
returned from the service perhaps not less sincerely 
devoted than in going away, but in the cholera ambulance 
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of Varna he had solemnly vowed to become a Trappist if 
he escaped from it, and he had kept his vow. He asked 
only one favor, which was to keep his military medal which 
he had so well earned. No one should see it; he would 
sew it inside his robe, and’ to feel it from time to time 
against his skin—that would give him courage and perse- 
verance. 

After a short time “ Brother Porphyry ”—that was the 
name given him—became a model in the brotherhood : 
tireless at work, summer as well as winter, through cold 
and through heat ; always awake at the first sound of the 
bell in torrid nights and in freezing nights ; chanting in the 
chapel, in a voice full and sonorous, vespers and matins ; 
pitiless to himself, serving others; a rude soldier in the 
company that cleared the land, guided the plow, weeded, 
broke stones, pruned the magnificent fruit-walls of the 
garden, knocked down the apples, and toiled at the wine- 
press. He easily carried two sacks of grain upon his 
strong shoulders, and if there were any laborious task to be 
done, there was only one monk to do it, and that monk 
was Brother Porphyry. 

So things went on during some years, or more than a 
year and a half at least, when the rumor spread even to 
La Trappe that the Emperor was leaving for Italy at the 
head of an army, and that soon there would be opened a 
campaign against the Austrians. 

At that time no one doubted that it was a piece of folly. 
But, to the eyes of Brother Porphyry, Austrians and Russians 
were all one, and he began to feel a desire to be on the 
move. However, as he had respect for the discipline of 
the convent, he asked leave to go, to enlist again in the 
service, with the formal promise to return at the end of 
the campaign, if he were still in this world. 

He was abruptly refused, and was told that such ideas 
were criminal in a house of peace and religious mortifi- 
cation. 

The following day Brother Porphyry had entered again 
into the freedom of the outer world. It was not known 
what clothing he wore away, but on his narrow couch was 
found his monk’s robe carefully rolled; at the foot of the 
bed on the floor, the wooden shoes, still full of straw; and 
hung from a large nail driven in the wainscoting, the heavy 
rosary which he told daily, with compunction, between two 
severe tasks. That same evening, in the chapel, the 
brothers recited for him the death-prayer. 

A year after, to the day, Brother Porphyry knocked at 
the door of La Trappe, clothed again in a military uniform 
which had seen many a hard time, from the passage of 
Mont Cenis to Solferino, without counting the intermediate 
halting-places. 

He entered, did penance—a penance long and severe— 
without complaint, without a word of reproach, and became 
soon, as he had been in the past, a model of the convent. 

That lasted till 1870, when the news of the surprise of 
Wissembourg penetrated the walls of La Trappe. This 
time Brother Porphyry left without a word to any one, and 
reached Cherbourg, where he presented himself at head- 
quarters. 

As he had reached the forties, in spite of his record of 
service and his military medal, he was pronounced too old. 
Some weeks after, he was enrolled in a company of free- 
shooters, whose survivors perhaps remember yet a comrade 
with shaven head, who shot down so many Germans with 
a surety of aim incomparable in the numerous engagements 
which took place between Rouen and Mantes; who slept 
wherever night overtook him, in a barn or on the hard 
snow ; who was always found ready for all the extra duties, 
and who, when the hour for sleep arrived, never lay down 
‘without repeating aloud his prayer, despite the sneers and 
puns of the coarser fellows, who mocked him and gave him 
their benediction with insulting gestures. 

During the long and painful partisan warfare Brother 
Porphyry was the anonymous hero of many exploits. He 


felt himself, as he said, fired to the heart, and risked death 
twenty times, not through mere rashness, but in order to 
accomplish the perilous missions that the leaders confided 
to him, and which none other could carry out as he did in 
this terrible winter when the roads and paths were obliter- 
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ated under the snow, and the gun-barrels burned the fingers 
of the wretched soldiers. 

At the news of the capitulation of Paris, supposing 
the war ended, Brother Porphyry disappeared. Had he 
fallen in some ambush? Had the terrible cold seized him 
in one of those solitary spots to which he pushed beyond 
the advance guards, and whence he returned almost 
always with a pointed helmet, sometimes two, held by the 
strap to the barrel of his rifle? Not one of his comrades 


knew. 
Brother Porphyry had simply taken again the road to 
La Trappe. 


In the first days of February, towards evening, trembling 
with fever, his strength almost spent, he fell just at the 
threshold of the convent. It was only with a faltering 
hand, and after tremendous efforts, that he was able to 
seize and drop the heavy knocker, and it was with a voice 
almost inaudible that he murmured : 

“Open! It is I, Brother Porphyry.” 

The door was opened, he was revived, and it was learned 
from his lips what he had done for France, for his coun- 
try. The tears ran down the tanned cheeks of these 
monks, who themselves had fought by prayer, and who 
within the walls of the monastery forgot the rule of silence, 
and made repeated exclamations without seeming to sus- 
pect that thereby they were losing one chance of their 
hope of heaven. It needed the presence of the Father 
Abbot and his severe look to bring them again to obedi- 
ence of the rule, and the sound of the bell to recall to 
them the fact that the hour of service had arrived. 

Brother Porphyry put on his frock and prepared to fol- 
low the monks, despite the weakness from which he suf- 
fered. A gesture from the prior stopped him, and the fol- 
lowing day he appeared before the superior, who showed 
himself merciful but not weak in admitting in favor of this 
second offense some extenuating circumstances. 

Two years ago Brother Porphyry died like a saint, with- 
out having found new cause for deserting the convent. 
When his monk’s frock was taken off to apply to his 
breast a large blister, ordered by the doctor to relieve the 
pleurisy which was torturing him, there was found fastened 
even to his skin, by the yellow-watered ribbon, with its 
green border, discolored by perspiration and by time, the 
military medal, whose imprint marked his flesh. 

He expired after having seen visions of battles, repeat- 
ing in his delirium several words, among which were “ Vive 
la France!” 

The body of the soldier rests in the convent cemetery, 
in the shadow of one of those humble white crosses upon 
which are inscribed, without the least word of regret, the 
religious names of all those disheartened ones whom faith 
or discouragement or the tempests of life have driven to 
this somber asylum of self-denial, of calm, and of labor. 


The Hermit Thrush 


By Mary Thacher Higginson 


Behind this leafy screen 

Which keeps the world away, 
A forest bird unseen 

To music sets our day. 


Sometimes his voice is mute ; 

He ponders things divine; 
Then sounds his magic flute 

And makes the woods a shrine. 


He chants of life above 

This realm that mortals know; 
He dreams of purer love 

Than human souls bestow. 


O priest and choir in one! 

Still lend to earth thy wings, 
And show beneath the sun 

One heart that soars and sings. 
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The Home 
The Self-Reflecting Mirrors 


The atmosphere we create has so keen an effect on those 
about us that our personal comments are, after al], but a 
reflection of ourselves. It is the jealous temperament that 
discovers defects ; the critical temperament that sees all 
the faults; the provincial mind that carries the non- 
elastic six-inch rule to measure giants and pygmies; the 
generous mind that sees all perfection ; the discriminating 
mind that sees the whole man, but keeps silence. 

The summer-time is the test of men’s attitude toward 
each other. People meet more intimately and unconven- 
tionally. Life presents, for most of us, greater social oppor- 
tunities. The casual acquaintance becomes a companion 
at breakfast ; the stranger of yesterday, the friend for an 
evening conversation. The gates that shut out the world 
when we are wrapped in business, or a severely social life, 
hang loosely, and self-revelations are of daily occurrence. 
It is this which makes or mars the summer outing. The 
spirit we carry with us enwraps our chance acquaintance, 
and creates, or helps create, the atmosphere of the place 
that for the time is home. The poet was right : 


It is not just as we take it, 
This mystical world of ours. 
Life’s field will yield as we make it, 
A harvest of thorns or of flowers. 


This is as true of the people we meet as of ourselves. 
We see in others, whether we recognize it or not, the 
reflection of ourselves ; the spirit we create in those about 
us is evidence, if we but note it, that reveals our measure- 
ment of those we meet, which is our own measure, 


% 
A New Club 


A social experiment that deserves success, and should 
attain it, is being tried in New York. In Essex Street, 
not far from Stanton, in one of the most thickly settled 
blocks in much overcrowded New York, a house has been 
hired and altered to meet the necessities of a social club 
a to the needs of the people for whom it is estab- 
ished. 

The house is a four-story tenement. The store, on the 
first floor, will be opened asa New England Kitchen. What 
this will be to the people of the neighborhood only those 
who know the discomfort of a tenement-house in summer 
can appreciate. And when it is remembered that a large 
percentage of the women of these homes are wage earners, 
through choice or necessity, and that, because of this, 
food of nourishing kind or quality is rarely prepared, what 
this enterprise can be in the lives of the families is beyond 
estimate. A large percentage of the mothers who are not 
wage-earners are ignorant of the ways to prepare food, 
and so black bread and coffee or tea are the staple dietaries 
of these homes. The drunkenness among the working 
classes is caused, largely, by lack, not of moral stamina, but 
of physical ; hunger is appeased for the moment, and the 
necessary stimulant is given, by alcohol. If good food of 
sufficient quantity could be furnished in every home in our 
tenements, the drunkenness, indifference, and inertia that 
are due to low vitality would disappear. 

“ He is a wretch, that’s what he is. He has to have a 
drink before he gets out of bed in the morning, and the 
last thing at night. It’s rum all the time. Yes, he brings 
home fruit to the children a good many times, but he 
ought not ; it’s not good for them. He says he wants the 
children to think he is good to them.” The speaker was 


a wife and the mother of six children ; two of them babies, 
not in years, but in vitality. The clock struck six while she 
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was talking. Four wage-earners would return shortly to 
that home—a husband and three children—and there were 
no preparations of any kind being made for them. The 
day was very hot; the flies were thick in the room; the 
mother had on one garment—a thick, dirty woolen wrapper 
that was held together by pins. This home is a type of 
hundreds, and is not three blocks from where Mr. Wills is 
establishing the new club with the New England Kitchen. 
Surely it is a field ripe for such experiments. The New 
England Kitchen provides food to be eaten off the premises ; 
it is in no sensearestaurant. The Kitchen in Essex Street 
will provide coffee and tea at a minimum profit. Back of 
the kitchen will be a prettily furnished room, not as gor- 
geous as the neighboring saloon, but still gayly attractive. 
In this room light temperance drinks and cigars will be sold, 
and the room will be open the same number of hours as its 
gin-dispensing rival. It is to be used solely by men, and 
will be provided with games and the daily papers. The 
rooms on the second floor will be furnished as club-rooms 
for women and girls, and here will be given opportunity 
for rest, recreation, and education, under a trained woman. 
In the house will be the home of three of the Brotherhood 
of St. Andrew, who will work as friends and neighbors in 
the neighborhood. The success of the whole scheme rests 
on this residence. That it is the home of those who seek 
to bring to the neighborhood what the people are dimly 
conscious they need, is the promise of success. 


* 


Rules for Seasoning 
By Mary F. Harman 


A little book published not long ago gives several rules 
for the compounding of powders and flavored vinegars for 
use in cooking, and, as it may not be within the reach of all, 
a list of the principal recipes may be welcome to house- 
keepers who read The Christian Union. 

Many a simple dish may be quite changed by the addition 
of a little sauce, a few capers or chopped olives, and in the 
same way a teaspoonful of curry or ragout powder will 
make a savory stew out of one not otherwise very appetiz- 
ing. Curry powder sufficient to last a year may be 
bought for twenty-five cents a bottle, but for those who 
would like the satisfaction of making it at home, the rule 
is given. 

Curry Powder.—Three ounces of turmeric, three ounces 
of coriander seed, one ounce of black pepper, one ounce 
of ginger, one ounce of mustard, half an ounce of allspice, 
half an ounce of cardamom seed, quarter of an ounce of 
cumin seed; pound all the ingredients in a mortar until 
reduced to a fine powder ; sift, bottle, and cork. 

Filet (pronounced /ee/ay) powder, which gives its name 
to the famous gumbo filet soup so popular in the South, 
is made by taking the very young and tender leaves of the 
sassafras and drying them thoroughly in a cool, airy place. 
They are then pounded in a mortar, pressed through a 
sieve, and kept in a closely corked bottle. 

Ragout Powder.— Half an ounce of ground mustard, quar- 
ter of an ounce of ground mace, quarter of an ounce of 
cloves, quarter of an ounce of ginger, one ounce of salt, 
quarter of an ounce of grated nutmeg, half an ounce of black 
pepper, half an ounce dried lemon peel, grated, dash of 
cayenne; mix well together, run through a sieve, bottle, 
and cork. A teaspoonful added to a sauce or ragout is a 
great addition. 

Large grocery-houses keep the French paste for soups, 
and they are sold in boxes, containing twelve little tablets, 
for twenty-five cents a box. One of these is put in the 
tureen and the soup poured over. It gives a brown color- | 
ing and imparts a very agreeable flavor. 

A home-made soup powder is made of lemon peel, 
thyme, sweet marjoram, and parsley, one ounce of each. 
Dry in a warm oven, pound in a mortar, rub through a 
sieve, add one drachm of powdered celery seed ; bottle and 
cork. Add one teaspoonful to one quart of soup. 

Imitation of Worcestershire sauce is made by adding to 
one quart of vinegar three-quarters of an ounce of cay- 
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enne, three cloves of garlic chopped fine, five anchovies 
mashed, twelve whole cloves bruised, and two blades of 
mace. Cover, and stand aside over night. Next day 
strain, add one gill of port wine, put it in a demijohn, 
‘cork, and stand aside for ten days; then bottle, cork, and 
seal. Half this quantity would be sufficient to last some 
time. 

Flavored vinegars are a great addition to certain dishes, 
and tarragon is especially useful, as it improves all salad 
and fish sauces. 

Tarragon Vinegar.—Put into a wide-mouthed bottle 
one cup of freshly gathered tarragon ‘leaves, and cover 
with a quart of good cider vinegar. Cork the bottle and 
stand aside for two weeks, shaking frequently ; then strain 
and squeeze through a flannel bag. Pour into small 
bottles, cork, and keep in a cool place. 

Onion Vinegar.—One quart of vinegar, one teaspoonful 
of salt, two teaspoonfuls of white sugar, two large Spanish 
onions. Grate the onions, mix with them the salt and 
sugar, let stand two hours, and add the vinegar. Turn 
into bottles, and shake every day for two weeks. Then 
strain through a fine cloth, bottle, and cork. 

Celery Vinegar.—One quarter of a pound of celery 
seed, one quart of cider vinegar, one teaspoonful of salt, 
two teaspoonfuls of granulated sugar. Mix all the ingre- 
dients together, put into a porcelain-lined kettle, and bring 
to the boiling point. When cold, put in a large bottle, 
and shake every day for a fortnight. Then strain through 
a fine cloth or filter, bottle, and cork tightly. 

Chili Vinegar is made by infusing fifty of the small 
foreign bird-peppers (small red and yellow peppers about 
one inch long) in one pint of the best white wine vinegar 
for two weeks. 

Horseradish Vinegar.—Six tablespoonfuls of scraped or 
grated horseradish, one tablespoonful of white sugar, one 
quart of vinegar. Scald the vinegar, pour boiling hot over 
the horseradish, steep a week, strain, and bottle. 

The same book gives a rule for mock olives, which 
some one may like to try when green plums are again in 
season. One-quarter peck of green plums, two quarts of 
cider vinegar, one ounce of white mustard seed, two heap- 
ing teaspoonfuls of salt. Add the mustard and salt to the 
vinegar, pour into a porcelain-lined kettle and bring 
quickly to the boiling point; pour it while boiling over 
the plums, and stand away over night. In the morning 
drain off the vinegar, make it again boiling hot, and pour 
it over the plums. When cold, put into bottles and cork. 


* 


The New York State World’s Fair 
Committee 


The women of New York State are at last aroused to 
the importance of their department in the Women’s Build- 
ing. ‘They have asked for, and have been granted, the 
privilege of decorating the library of the Women’s Building. 
Mrs. Dora Wheeler Keith will decorate the library, which 
will be furnished entirely with books written by women. It 
is expected that very many women writers will have special 
copies of their books bound for this library, which is to 
become the property of the State Library at Albany, an 
alcove being reserved for it. Rooms have been opened by 
the Committee in the Madison Square Bank Building, 
Twenty-sixth Street and Broadway, New York, where appli- 
cations for space and full information as to all details in 
regard to this project can be obtained, either by letter or 
personal application. 

The representative women who comprise the New York 
State Committee, representing the social, the cultured, the 
philanthropic, the artistic women of the State, are a pledge 
of what the New York exhibit may be if the money and 
intelligence of the State give what they deserve to this 
Committee. Though organized but a short time, they have 
accomplished much ; and in the fall, when work begins in 
earnest, the enthusiasm of the State will no longer be 
doubted. 
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Robbing the Public 


The lover of trees rebels when he reads that the “ fad” 
this season is letter-writing on birch-bark. The beauty of 
the birch, with its silvery bark which constantly suggests 
moonlight in the woods even in sunshine, should be 
its protection, but “vandals” know neither reverence 
nor beauty; everywhere you go the beautiful trunk of 
the birch is mutilated and seared as high up as can be 
reached. 

A group of three birches stood at a corner of a secluded 
road, a mere wood-road and wood-path, in all their freshness 
and beauty. No knife had touched the beautiful trunks, until 
a party of young people, driving from a distant hotel, dis- 
covered the trees. The wagon was stopped, and every bit 
of bark that could be reached was taken from the trees. 
It seemed almost as if the trees felt their mutilation the 
next day when their two lovers discovered what had hap- 
pened. 

“T knew ’twa’n’t no use to say a word; they would do 
it,” said the old guide who lived near, and who loved those 
“ sisters,” as he called them. “ There ain’t a birch to be 
found in this region without a cut,” he said, mournfully. 
“ They don’t half the time do a thing with the bark; it’s 
just like the way they pick flowers; pull ’em up, root and 
all, and toss ’em away afore they git home. Lots of times, 
when leaves is red, I find a whole branch withering on the 
road ; they break off the limb to get the leaves easier, and 
it’s in their way, and they toss the whole thing away, sayin’, 
‘We can get ’em nearer home.’ I’ve heard ’em scores of 
times. They don’t think it’s taken years for that branch 
or limb to grow that they killed in a minute. Don’t you 
think city folks loves the country! They don’t, else they 
would show some mercy, and leave the beauty for others. 
Why, it’s like stealing pictures; it’s never the same after- 
ward. You can’t put bark back ona birch; it always 
shows it’s been robbed,” 

The other day a paragraph in a woman’s page of a daily 
paper had a cut and directions for a birch corner, in which 
were a large box covered with birch, and decorations of birch 
all about walls and windows. When one realized how 
many trees must be “ robbed” to furnish the bark neces- 
sary, it seemed positively immoral to make such a sugges- 
tion. We moan over the destruction of our forests, de- 
nouncing the corporations that are responsible, and at the 
first opportunity pull up wild flowers by the roots, strip 
birch-bark from the trees, and leave camp-fires that 
destroy hundreds of trees. One of the hotel proprietors 
in the Adirondacks expends thousands of dollars every 
year in paying salaries to men who patrol the woods for 
miles about his house to protect trees. Private camping 
parties without this oversight would every year destroy 
thousands of dollars’ worth of forest by ax and fire, not 
maliciously but thoughtlessly. It’s the old story of every 
man being his own policeman proving the surest way of 
preventing crime, premeditated or otherwise. 


A Choice 


A starlight summer evening in the mountains, with three 
friends, a host, hostess, and the wayfarer, sitting together. 
What a picture of comfort the host presented, stretched out 
at full length on a Japanese lounge, pillows under his head, 
and a soft felt hat protecting it from the evening breeze; 
a light gay-colored shawl thrown over him, and a fra- 
grant havana between his lips! The wayfarer and the 
hostess were sitting on the other side of the piazza talking 
that abomination of the male sex, dress, when a remark 
from the lounge recalled them to the neglect of the male 
member of the family. “Oh, he’s had so much incense 
burned lately that a little wholesome neglect will do him 
good,” floated laughingly out on the evening air. “ No, it 
isn’t good for me, I am sure itisn’t,” saidthe host. “ Well, 
if we must burn incense, what kind of incense do you 
prefer?” asked the wayfarer. ‘“ Frank-incense,” said the 
host. | 
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Working-Girls’ Vacation Fund 


The hot weather of the past weeks has greatly increased 
the demands on the Working-Girls’ Vacation Society. The 
continued generosity of our readers makes it possible to 
meet those demands in part. Cherry Vale should be kept 
open this winter, and will be if the money necessary to run 
it is given. 

Next week we shall publish several pictures of the house 
and surroundings. The real charm, the enjoyment of the 
girls who are spending their vacation there, is beyond 
human pen to depict. 


FINANCIAL REPORT 


Miss Mildred M., Bar Harbor, Me................scccceceeces: 5 00 
2 00 
W. B. P., North Broad Street, Philadelphia.................... 2 00 


: The $20 credited last week to A. W. H. should be cred- 
ited Sunbeam Circle of King’s Daughters, Llewellyn Park. 


Picked Up 


Miss Harriet Monroe, of Chicago, has written the ode 
that will be read at the dedication of the Fair in October. 


_The London “ Hospital” says: “ It is a common delu- 

sion that beer, being brewed from malt, contains all the 
nourishing properties of the barley which yields the malt. 
As a matter of fact, these important properties are con- 
verted in the process of malting into sugar, which only 
maintains the warmth of the body and supports respira- 
tion, and into alcohol, the tendency of which is to make 
the body colder and to destroy healthy structures.” 


The vacation idea certainly is changing the lives of the 
business men of this country. There are in the year 365 
days ; of these days this year ninety can be classed as _holi- 
days. Fifty-two Sundays, twenty-six Saturdays, with Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, Fourth of July, Christmas, New Year’s, 
Thanksgiving, Labor Day, and this year Columbus Cele- 
bration Day, besides Good Friday, give us ninety holidays. 
Strange to say, the men on the exchanges, which are really 
the pulse of the country, claim that the volume of business 
is not affected ; that is, that since the Saturday half-holiday 
has become a custom, very many men, especially those 
who live out of town, do not come to the Exchange at all 
on Saturday, and yet it is found that the volume of busi- 
ness is as great in five days as it formerly was in six. 
This state of things has not operated long enough to 
make it certain whether or not the increased rush of busi- 
ness in five days tells on the nervous strength of a man so 
disastrously that his day of rest does not make up to him 
for the loss of nerve force. That is a question that time 
alone can settle. 
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A Summer Day in the Sierra Nevadas 
By Helen Marshall North 


Up, up, and still up climbed the busy engine with its 
train of passenger cars, bound to reach the summit of the 
Sierras if it perished in the attempt. Great waves of heat 
rested on the mountains, and the mercury at the little sta- 
tion seemed eager to reach the highest possible point before 
sundown. 

“To what are we coming?” gasped Dorothy, one of the 
three happy young school-teachers from San Francisco off 
for a vacation in the mountains. 

“To the summit of the Sierras, dear,” said Hilda, the 
native Californian, blandly. ‘‘ Weare only at Colfax now.” 

The road now took graceful curves. The soil became 
reddish in tint, and great statues carved out of the earth, 
the remains of hydraulic invasions for gold, warned our 
travelers that the end of their journey was near. 

Aunt Jane was the most hospitable woman in the State. 
At least so thought the girls, who were as warmly welcomed 
as if two of them had not, until this meeting, been utter 
strangers save for Hilda’s very particular written descrip- 
tions of “the dearest girls in the world.” Uncle Jim 
helped the party to seats in the carriage, and off they 
started over the beautiful natural road. 

Aunt Jane’s house, the prettiest in the small mining town, 
was both tasteful and elegant, and to its friendly shelter 
Dorothy and Leslie, whose home was in the far East, and 
whose experience of Western life had been confined to a 
year in San Francisco, were heartily welcomed. 

Leslie, a slender girl, whose pale cheeks showed their 
need of mountain air, stood and gazed off at the landscape, 
almost fearing to go indoors lest the glorious scene should 
vanish. A deep valley lay just beyond the town, while 
beyond rose the noble Sierras in all the glory of sunset 
light. Boldly projected in high relief, the Marysville 
Buttes looked calmly across the valley to the little town and 
right into the eyes of the tired young teacher to whom 
they already breathed rest and inspiration. Slowly the 
lights in the village came out, dark shadows swallowed up 
the mountains, and the long, healthful sleep, peculiar to 
these high elevations, came blissfully to the heated town. 

“ You surely are not intending to drive that pair of horses 
all alone?” said Dorothy the next morning, as Hilda took 
the reins and invited her friends to take their places in the 
carriage for a drive to the mine. 

“ Oh, yes,” laughed Hilda, “I was brought up with Fan 
and Dolly, and they couldn’t run away from me. Jump in, 
Leslie! Uncle Jim taught me to drive, and I have been 
all over these mountains.” 

The horses needed little guidance. They held high 
their glossy brown heads, lifted their slender feet daintily, 
and dashed off at an exhilarating pace. 

Majestic pines towered grandly above them. On their 
lofty tops the mistletoe had woven its web. Delicate aza- 
leas sent out their perfume from thickets of the smooth- 
stemmed, brown manzanita. 

“ Why is the grass so brown and dead?” asked Dorothy 
as they rode on. “I thought that it was always fresh and 
green in the mountains.” 

“Not after the early spring,” said Hilda. “It is green 
during the rainy season, but when the sun begins to shine 
it scorches the wild flowers and dries the grass, but does 
not injure it. The cattle know how good it is. See that 
creature eating it now as if it were a big field of fresh 
clover.” 

; “What varieties of wild flowers are there ?” asked Les- 
ie. 

“Very few have names, except as the children supply 
them. There are many of the Ranunculus family, and the 
gay yellow zscholtzia runs riot, and lights up every field 
with its vivid yellow blossoms, But here we are at the 
mine, and there is Uncle Jim.” 

The girls found all their ideas of mining life unrealized, 
for hydraulic mining is all above ground, and the term 
“mine,” in its ordinary sense, is quite inappropriate. 

They left the carriage, and, walking down a short descent, 
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took seats on the hillside to watch the sudden rush of the 
water brought down from the mountain-side when it was 
released from its prison. 

“ How large a stream will it be?” asked Dorothy. 

“ The pipe-nozzle is, as you see, eight inches across,” said 
Uncle Jim, “and the force of the water is so great, coming 
from such a distance down the mountain-side, that we need 
bring it no nearer than this to that gold-bearing hill 
yonder, which we are pulling to pieces. It has already 
worn away this deep gully. Now keep a close watch, and 
see it take the first leap.” 

Three pairs of eyes were fixed intently on the nozzle, 
and in a second out leaped the water with a tremendous 
rush across the deep cut, and, with the strength of a huge 
and angry| beast, threw itself against the yielding mass of 
earth on the hill opposite. The girls cried out in excite- 
ment. 

“Oh, see it bore into that sand!” said Dorothy. “The 
earth is all tumbling down into the cut. What becomes of 
it next? It does not look much like gold now, does it?” 

“The swift flow of water washes it down through that 
tunnel in the rock,” said Hilda, “ and on its way it passes 
over deposits of mercury by which the gold is caught and 
held. But see that lovely rainbow.” The sun’s rays were 
lighting up the wide veil of water, and soon made two 
bows in the fast-falling drops, and these were reaching 
over the cut so near them that it seemed quite possible to 
reach out the hand and gather in the beautiful prismatic 
colors. 

“How quiet you are, Leslie !” suddenly said Hilda. . “I 
know that you are brimful of happiness this morning, for 
I can see it shining in your eyes, but you haven’t said a 
word since the water came on.” 

“T think I am too busy seeing,” said Leslie. 

“Let us see how strong the water is,” said Hilda. 
** Come down here and put the tip of your little finger into 
the stream.” 

Leslie needed no further test, for her finger-tip experi- 
enced such a sharp, stinging sensation as she held it for a 
second in the swift current that she could easily believe 
that it had power to tear her limb from limb. 

They now left the mine and whirled rapidly along the 
mountain road. 

“Isn’t this a lovely cafion!” Hilda said, suddenly stop- 
ping the horses. “ There is where a team of sixteen Span- 
ish mules went over two years ago. They were in the 
regular line of freight teams carrying supplies to the miners 
in the mountains. There is one ahead of us now. Look 
up above you, almost straight up, and you will see it. They 
are on the way to Yankee Jim’s.” 

Looking up, they saw a long line of four freight-wagons, 
_ the first very large, and each succeeding one smaller, the 
whole cavalcade drawn by eighteen mules, in pairs, and 
guided by a single driver, who, from his lofty seat, |was 
cheerily singing. 

“He goes miles and miles into the mountains,” said 
Hilda, “ and carries everything from pins to blankets.” 

“Isn’t he afraid of Indians ?” asked Dorothy. 

Hilda laughed. “The poor Diggers in this vicinity 
haven’t enough courage to attack acoyote. They beg and 
borrow, but never steal on the road. They save their 
depredations for our back yard. But do you know where 
we are going?” 

Both girls declared that they were expecting anything 
strange, and that she could not possibly surprise them. 

“ Well, then,” said Hilda, promptly, with a happy light 
in her eyes, “we are going to a blasting party gotten up 
for your especial benefit; at least it has been postponed 
to accommodate your arrival. They are going to blow up 
a mountain by electricity, and we have reserved seats for 
the performance.” 

Perhaps Dorothy and Leslie experienced a thrill of 
terror at this bold announcement, but they scorned to dis- 
play any emotion, and when they reached the camp were 
quite prepared to be blown up by electricity or dynamite 
without a word of dissent. 

“This is Colonel Lowry, superintendent of the mine,” 
introduced Hilda, with a charming little blush, presenting 
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a stalwart, bronzed young man, a typical mountaineer, 
whose title was evidently complimentary. 

Of course the girls had not been Hilda’s friends for a 
year without hearing something of the young student, her 
classmate at Cornell, and lifelong friend. And any but a 
Californian might well have flinched under the uncon- 
sciously keen glances of the two pairs of eyes which now 
scanned him carefully to see if he were good enough for 
their warm-hearted, gentle, yet daring Hilda. The young 
lady herself watched somewhat anxiously, conscious of the 
irreproachableness of the young man, and yet- remembering 
that her eyes were prejudiced. 

The girls needed but a glance, for girls’ eyes are quick 
and girls’ glances comprehensive, and they speedily gave 
Colonel Lowry so cordial a greeting that Hilda’s mind 
was at once set at rest. 

‘‘Here are your places,” said Colonel Lowry, “ and 
yonder is the hill which is so rich in ‘ pay dirt’ that we 
are going to tear it down. Hilda, here is a little sketch of 
the tunneling, and you can explain it to your friends. It 
is the same that we had for Plover Rock. I have to leave 
you now, to complete the arrangements.” 

Hilda took the paper, and told them how tunnels had 
been made underneath the hill in all directions, kegs of 
giant powder placed at the end of each tunnel, and the 
whole connected by wire with the battery on the opposite 
hill. 

“Colonel Lowry will be stationed at the battery over 
there,” she said, “and when all is ready, he, or I, will 
complete the circuit, and -you will see the hill rise up, 
literally shaken to pieces.” 

“ You wouldn’t dare to touch it,”’ cried her friends. 

“Why not ?” asked Hilda, calmly. “I blew up Plover 
Rock.” 

Dorothy declared that it was the most exciting moment 
of her life. 

Presently Colonel Lowry announced that all was ready, 
and asked Hilda if she felt equal to managing the affair ; 
and Hilda, leaving her friends, ran gayly down the hill, 
with a bright color in her dark cheeks, and a little pardon- 
able pride in herself and her lover. 

All ready!” shouted the superintendent. “Vow /” 
And in an instant the path of the electric current had 
been completéd by Hilda’s slender fingers, the mountain 
had lifted itself in one grand upheaval, clouds of smoke 
and ignited gas rushed out from the tunnel’s mouth, the 
air was darkened with shooting stones and clods of earth, 
and then all was over. 

Our little party now ran down to the entrance of the 
tunnel, and found the air full of gaseous odors, but other- 
wise no trace remained of the convulsion. 

“ A grand success,” said Colonel Lowry. 

“ How do you know that it is a success ?” asked Leslie. 

“Such a violent explosion must have broken up the 
rocks. When we turn on the water to-morrow morning, 
the earth will readily wash down into the tunnel, and we 
shall get some choice golden fruit from this sowing of nitro- 
glycerine,” was the reply. 


* 


A Private Performance 


It must be delightful sometimes to be the children of a 
prince. This summer the children of the Prince of Batten- 
berg were walking with their governess on the road when 
a circus company, tent, animals, and performers, were met. 
The children were so charmed with the sight that they 
hastened home to their grandmother, the Queen, with 
stories of the beautiful wagons, the wild animals, the 
beautiful riders, and the big tents. Like all grandmothers, 
the Queen’s desire was to please her grandchildren. Mes- 
sengers were sent after the circus to return to Windsor 
Castle and give a performance before the royal children. 
The performers, the animals, the tents, the musicians, 
all returned. The tents were set up and the ring ar- 
ranged. The royal children were delighted with the circus, 
and clapped and shouted as ordinary children do. The 
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Queen and their mother, governesses, and people in wait- 
ing, formed the audience. Doubtless the posters of this 
particular circus will appear hereafter with brilliant colors 
and impossible attitudes, and the legend “as performed 
before her Majesty,” or “ Circus Manager to the Queen,” 
and this will prove a great card. To be the Queen’s 
tailor or pickle-maker or milliner is considered a great 
honor. Why not her circus manager? Doubtless the 
acrobats and the bareback riders, and even the clown, 
received substantial gifts for this special performance 
before the royal children. 


Six Words 


Translated from the German of Riickert 
By Caroline W. Latimer 


Behold six little words I need in speaking every day : 

I shall, I must, I can, I will, I ought, I may. 

I shal/—this is the law of God upon my heart impressed ; 
It points the goal that I must toil to reach before I rest. 

I must—this is the barrier that rises to divide 

My better nature from the world upon the other side. 

I can—this is the mighty power that knowledge will impart; 
The strength to labor for the sake of science, skill, and art. 
I wi//—this is the highest crown, it holds a place alone; 
The seal impressed upon my soul of freedom as her own. 

I ought—this signifies to me the sign upon the seal; 

For it alone can freedom’s door unbar to my appeal. 

I may—this is the last, and yet between them all it lies; 
*Tis undefined, and yet it grasps ‘each moment as it flies. 

I shall, I must, I can, I will, I ought, I may— 

Six little words that I must use in speaking every day. 

If thou, O Lord, dost teach me, then I know that every day 
I shall, I must, I can, I will, I ought, I may. 


How We Crowned the Presidents 
By S. Jennie Smith 


There had always been a spirit of rivalry between the 
Hill folks and the dwellers on Washington Square, but 
when the young people of each locality started their 
associations the feeling grew stronger than ever. We of 
the Square were “The Merry Workers,” but the Hillites 
rejoiced in the more euphonious name of “The Mere- 
dith Philanthropic Association.” Both organizations were 
formed for the simple purpose of doing whatever good work 
came in the way of the members, but I am afraid that we 
sometimes lost sight of the noble object for which we had 
banded together, and thought only of outdoing the rival 
society. 

When we found that the Phils (as we called them for 
the sake of brevity) had donated five dollars for a certain 
cause, we straightway determined to contribute at least six 
dollars. Or, on the other hand, if we furnished a poor 
child with an outfit, some needy orphan on the Hill was 
sure to receive two sets of clothing. Perhaps on account 
of this feeling the recipients were treated more generously 
sometimes, but I am sure that the mean motive must have 
deprived the donors of a promised blessing. 

As months went on, the rivalry increased, and at the time 
of the burning down of the Raymond cottage, with all its 
furnishings, there seemed to be bitter hatred entertained 
by each society for the other. 

Mrs. Raymond was a widow and had six small children 
to support, so the severe loss which she had sustained left 
her in a very deplorable condition. Everybody sympathized 
with her, and the neighbors were doing what they could to 
provide lodging, food, and clothing for the family. 

“We must make strenuous efforts in her behalf,” one of 
our members remarked at the next meeting. 

“Yes,” said Annie Ray, “we must indeed. I hear that 
the Phils are intending to get up an entertainment for her 
benefit, so we must certainly have one.” 

“An entertainment?” I cried, enthusiastically. 
very thing!” 

I had more than the two apparent reasons for desiring 
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to have an entertainment. Some days before, while think- 
ing of Washington's inaugural centennia!, which was then 
approaching, I had conceived what I thought a remarkable 
idea for our next programme. The duty of preparing for an 
entertainment somehow always devolved upon me, and I 
meant to have a piece in which all the States should be 
represented by girls dressed in red, white, and blue, and 
the Presidents represented by boys; but the idea on 
which I prided myself mostly was that of having the States, 
who were to stand in a line behind the boys, step forward 
and crown the Presidents. Liberty was to be there, of 
course, and when the last President had been crowned, and 
a patriotic song had been rendered, they were all to form 
a grand tableau, with Liberty’s hands extended, as in bless- 
ing. I had an intense longing to carry out my brilliant 
idea, and I immediately proceeded to explain it to the other 
Merry Workers. 

“ Excellent !” said Carrie Hayes. ‘ Jen, you are indeed 
original. Who else would have thought of such a thing!” 

“No one,” declared Charlie Ward. “ And I tell you 
what, we must keep this idea a secret until that night. 
Every member must promise to say nothing about it, or 
the Phils will surely get hold of and copy it. We will 
guarantee the audience something entirely original, but 
explain no further. Of course, without an idea to start on, 
the Phils could never get up anything original, so we are 
safe there.” 

The very next day we began to prepare for our grand 
entertainment. Now and then we heard that the Phils too 
were making extra efforts, but we felt certain that we 
could surpass them in any attempt. 

We were all so busy that the time flew by and the event- 
ful evening arrived almost before we were ready for it. 
Up to the very last moment we were collecting greens and 
making wreaths, but we felt exceedingly jubilant, and 
partly for the reason that the Phils’ attempt to get up an 
entertainment had proved a decided failure. Just two 
days previous to the time set for their appearance in pub- 
lic, the old-fashioned disease known as mumps made its 
way up to the Hill, and so many of the members had 
taken it that their reception had been postponed for an 
indefinite period. 

You may be sure that we Merry Workers felt triumph- 
ant, for we were out in full force, and Washington Hall 
was packed way to the door. The first piece on the pro- 
gramme was my grand original one, “ The Crowning of the 
Presidents.” I had insisted on having that lead the per- 
formance, although many of my friends thought it more 
suitable for a closing piece, and to my sorrow I did as I 
pleased in the matter. 

As a preliminary, the girls and boys in my piece marched 
around the room to the music of “Columbia.” Then the 
boys formed in a line facing the audience, and the States 
in their pretty union dresses stood directly behind. 
George Washington stepped forward and in a few words 
told some facts concerning himself, after which he was 
crowned by the girl nearest him. I was standing at the 
end of the girls’ line to prompt, if necessary, and in order 
to note the effect of my original attempt, I was partly 
facing the audience. At the crowning of the first three Pres- 
idents, I thought the people seemed pleased ; by the time 
the sixth had spoken, I imagined they seemed more than 
pleased; when the wreath was placed on the eleventh 
President’s head, I detected a suppressed titter; before 
long I heard a louder one, and ere I could realize what it 
all meant, the entire audience was convulsed with laugh- 
ter. I stepped forward to command a better view of the 
crowned Presidents, and then I understood, for never 
before had I seen so ridiculous a sight as was there pre- 
sented. We had hurriedly made the wreaths without any 
thought of the size of the heads that were to wear them, 
and we found that, although each crown was “a thing of 
beauty and a joy forever” when viewed by itself, it 
became extremely ludicrous when placed on a head that 
was too small or too large, especially when laid in a 
crooked position, as happened in most cases. It seemed 


as if all the small heads had the large wreaths, and wice 
Then the pretty little green streamers, that we had 
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thought grace personified, somehow assumed a horny ap- 
pearance on the boys’ heads; besides, we discovered at 
one glance that wreaths were not at all becoming to the 
peculiar beauty of our Presidents. 

I could not help joining in the laughter that ensued. 
Even the crowned Presidents themselves, with two excep- 
tions, were roaring at one another. The exceptions were 
two young boys who never did see fun in anything. 
They could be recommended as “ honest, sober, and indus- 
trious,” but they were certainly lacking in a sense of 
humor. Indeed, they felt thoroughly insulted, and, with an 
air of offended dignity, they left the stage and went home, 
taking their sisters, two of the States, with them. The 
other performers went to their seats, only to laugh harder 
than’ ever. If the merriment was abated for a second, 
somebody would giggle and set the audience into shrieks 
of laughter again. We made several attempts to continue 
the programme, in spite of the fact that we had lost four of 
our principal performers, but the girls and boys were so full 
of laugh that they could not say a word, and the audience 
found it impossible to become quiet. Scream after scream 
of laughter rang through the hall, and we decided that we 
should be compelled to postpone the entertainment. I 
wanted to have it the next evening, but the others declared 
that they would not be able to sing or recite on that plat- 
form for some time to come. 

“ Why,” exclaimed our soprano, “ I never would be able 
to see a thing when I appeared there but those ridiculous 
crowns,” 

So I tried to announce that the entertainment was to be 

postponed, but I only burst into a roar of laughter that 
was not by any means a solo. However, the audience 
understood, and we refunded their money as they passed 
out. Luckily, we had sold no tickets; we had taken the 
money at the door, and there was no difficulty in settling 
up affairs. A few refused to take back the admission fee, 
thus leaving us sufficient means to pay our expenses. 
_ Of course, when the excitement was over, we felt greatly 
humiliated. After gloating over the failure of our rivals, 
to think that our own attempt had turned out so badly! 
And, what was worse, we had no idea when we could try it 
again. The boys who had felt insulted decidedly refused to 
appear a second time on our platform, their sisters would 
have nothing further to do with the affair, another of our 
singers was down with the mumps the following day, and 
nobody seemed disposed to make an effort. 

At the next meeting of the Merry Workers the question 
was discussed. After listening to many objections, a sweet 
young lady arose and said: “I believe, if we could set 
aside our feelings for a while, and have in view only the 
chief object of our society, we might accomplish something. 
Mrs. Raymond is really in need of the money that we set 
out to make by our entertainment. I see but one way out of 
the difficulty. The Phils have a programme prepared 
and about half of the performers ready to take their 
part. We are in the same plight. Suppose we suggest 
combining the two programmes, and having the enter- 
tainment in their hall, where no idea of crowned Presi- 
dents will intrude.” 


It was a bold proposal, and nearly took our breath | 


away. The majority indignantly refused to think of such 
a thing, but Irene continued her appeal, and finally grew 
so eloquent that none of us could fail to see the wisdom of 
her suggestion. So we made the proposal to the Phils, 
although we expected to be met by a scornful rejection. 
At any rate, we would do our part, for the sake of Mrs. 
Raymond and her little ones. 

Much to our astonishment, our rivals gladly consented to 
combine the programmes, and we had an entertainment in 
Meredith Hall that was indeed a grand success. Need I 
mention that we omitted “ The Crowning of the Presi- 
dents”? 

We found on that occasion that the Phils really weren’t 
so bad, after all, and from that time the two societies 
have continued to exchange favors; indeed, the Merry 
Workers are now as welcome among the Hillites as the 
Meredith Philanthropic Association is on Washington 
Square. 
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Sunday Afternoon 


The Expiation of Sin’ 


By Lyman Abbott 


And Abraham said, My son, God will provide himself a lamb for a burnt” 
offering: sothey went both of them t .—Genesis xxii., 8. 

Let me try and tell you this familiar story of Abraham 
and Isaac, miscalled the sacrifice of Isaac, as I read it, 
and as it is read by many, in the light of modern views of 
the Bible. In the olden time, before there had been any 
Revelation, any law disclosed, any system of ecclesiastical 
worship or ritual offered, there lived in a pagan community 
a man of singularly earnest moral nature, strong conscience, 
and accordingly clear vision. Dissatisfied with the pagan 
atmosphere in which he lived, he turned his back upon his 
native land and went out, not knowing whither he went, 
but in search of God and truth. In his old age a child 
was born to him. He had given up everything else in 
order that he might find God, worship God, serve and fol- 
low God. He lived at a time when the only way of serv- 
ing God that was known anywhere was the way of sacrifice. 
This child of his old age was peculiarly dear to him: so 
this child of his old age was peculiarly demanded of him. 
He had given everything else to God: he must give this 
only-begotten son also. And he knew no other way to 
give anything to God than to sacrifice it. So, aftermanya 
hard struggle between a misguided conscience and parental 
love, he resolved that even his only-begotten son he would 
give to God. He did not tell his wife; hedarednot. He 
started on his pilgrimage afar from home, and as they 
approached the mount where the sacrifice was to be offered, 
the son interposed the question, Here is the wood, but 
where is the sacrifice? Not as a concealment of his pur- 
pose, but as the half-uttered expression of a half-entertained 
hope, was this answer of our text. He had thought all 
along that somehow this God whom he worshiped would 
interfere to prevent the carrying out of this sacrifice. The 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews says that he enter- 
tained a hope that, if he did slay the son, the son would be 
given back to him raised from the dead. Like ourselves, 
he did not quite dare to face the future. So, when his son 
puts this question to him, he replies: “ My son, God will 
provide himself a lamb for the burnt-offering: so they 
went both of them together.” God did provide the lamb 
for the burnt-offering; the son was not sacrificed. And 
the lesson was taught once for all that God does not 
expect us to give ourselves or others to him by destruction, 
but by life. The Jewish nation never needed to learn that 
lesson again. In all their subsequent history, while in sur- 
rounding nations human life was sacrificed, in the Jewish 
nation human sacrifice was almost absolutely unknown. 

But this was not the whole lesson. It was not only that 
man was not to be sacrificed to please God, but that God 
would himself provide the sacrifice ; that sacrifice was to be 
provided, not by man to appease God, but by God himself 
to cleanse and purify man. 

Centuries pass by. The nation born with Abraham 
came to its second birth under Moses. The Mosaic law 
of sacrifice was given. The Mosaic law did not impose 
sacrifice as a duty on the Jewish people, as men have often 
imagined ; on the contrary, finding sacrifice everywhere 
universal, that law declared explicitly and in unqualified 
terms that every sacrifice was to. be a voluntary matter, not 
obligatory. ‘“‘ He shall offer it of his own voluntary will ” 
stands at the very front door of the sacrificial system of 
the Old Testament. You are not required to give sacrifice, 
but if you desire to give sacrifice you must not bring the 
poor, the lame, the blind, you must not bring to God what 
you cannot use yourself. Notwithstanding this teaching, 
which stood in the forefront of the sacrificial system of the 
Old Testament, Jewish ecclesiasticism built up a great sys- 
tem of sacrifice, and put great virtue therein, and prophets 


! Preached at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. Reported stenographically 
by Henry Winans, and revised by the author. . 

* See Leviticus i., 3, 10, 14; ii., 1, 4.5, 7. Observe that all the directions are 
hypothetical: /f thou bring an oblation, then it shall be of such a description. 
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continually arise to declare over and over again that sacri- 
fices are to be free-will offerings, and otherwise and in 
themselves are not of any value. A single well-known pas- 
sage in Micah may serve as a sample of many parallel pas- 
sages: ‘‘ Wherewith shall I come before the Lord, and bow 
myself before the high God? Shall I come before him 
‘with burnt-offerings, with calves of a year old? Will the 
Lord be pleased with thousands of rams, or with ten thou- 
sands of rivers of oil? Shall I give my first-born for my 
transgression, the fruit of my body for the sin of my soul? 
He hath showed thee, O man, what is good; and what 
doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God?” Christ comes ; 
again and again men come to him with the story of their 
sin. Never.in one single instance does he bid them go to 
the Temple and offer a sacrifice for the sin. When the 
leper is cleansed, he does send the leper to the Temple, 
that there may be official recognition of the cleansing, for 
sanitary reasons ; but never once does he send a sinner to 
the Temple to offer a sacrifice for the sin. The message is 
always the same: Go in peace ; thy faith hath saved thee. 
That is all. 

And, whatever you may think about the theological sig- 
nificance of Christ’s passion and death, this is apparent, 
written over all the pages of history, that it has put an 
end to the whole sacrificial system as a ritual of worship. 
Nowhere to-day where Christianity has gone are bullocks 
and pigeons offered for sacrifice. Nowhere in Christian 
temple does the blood flow and is the lowing of cattle 
heard. Nowhere even where Jews gather for worship is 
the sacrificial system maintained. Because they are driven 
from their Temple? Oh, no. If they were to go back 
again, take possession once more of Jerusalem, does any 
man for a moment imagine that the sacrificial system would 
be reinstated, with its rivers of blood? We have out- 
grown it. And we have outgrown it because we have 
learned the wiser, deeper, and better lesson, that lesson 
the hint of which was thrown out to the world in this 
message of Abraham, and through Abraham to the world : 
The Lord will himself provide the burnt-offering. 

In speaking or thinking of this subject, two very widely 
contrasted views are sometimes singularly confounded. I 
wish to put those views before you in a very few words, 
and show that they are not the same, but that they are 
very, very wide apart. The earliest and lowest moral ex- 
perience respecting sin is one that makes light of it. The 
man says, Oh, yes, I have done some things that are 
wrong, it is true, but on the whole I am about right; and 
I am growing better ; growth, in time, will cure all things. 
Or he says, Yes, I have done a good deal that is wrong, 
but I was made so; I am not responsible ; I was put into 
the world and inherited my disposition. Or he says, Yes, 
it was wrong, and it was thoroughly wrong, but I cannot 
help it; what is the use of crying over spilt milk? better 
luck next time. So, either by denying that he has done 
anything wrong, or denying that he is responsible for the 
wrong, or shutting his eyes to the consequences of the 
wrong, he attempts to get rid of the responsibility of sin. 
And when this experience has grown into a philosophy, as 
a philosophy it denies that there is or needs to be any ex- 
piation or reparation or satisfaction for the sin. For what 
the individual as matter of experience has said to him- 
self, philosophy sometimes says to him from the pulpit: 
No matter for your sins ; you are not very much to blame; 
your sins are simply an incident in the development of 
the human kind; you could not help your sin; it is a result 
of inheritance, a result of environment ; you would better 
turn your attention to the future, you would better let 
the past go—no matter about that past. This is the very 
lowest and shallowest form of philosophy, as it expresses 
the very lowest and shallowest form of spiritual experience. 

Now, when men begin to rise out of this low and shallow 
experience that sin is of no particular consequence, that 
there is nothing to be done about it, they come into the 
second stage, in which they desire to make satisfaction and 
reparation for the wrong-doing. A man has broken a 
neighbor’s piece of furniture. If he can possibly buy 
another piece of furniture as good or better, he will do so, 
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that he thus may undo the accident. He will not merely 
say, I will take better care next time; he will try to undo 
the wrong he has done. But the moment he begins to 
undo the wrong he has done, he finds that he cannot undo 
it. This piece of furniture was an heirloom ; sacred asso- 
ciations clustered about it; the shops have none such; he 
cannot restore the piece that he has destroyed. He told 
alie. Instantly, if he be a man, he undertakes to take 
back that lie, and tell the truth ; but he cannot undo what 
he has done by his lie. He has broken confidence ; and 
he cannot restore confidence between man and man. He 
has created a distrust of humanity by his falsehood. He 
cannot take that distrust out of the human heart, and 
bring the old trust and confidence back again. You spoke 
a cruel word to your wife. You can pluck the poisoned 
arrow out by retracting the word, but the wound remains. 
You cannot undo the wrong you have done; you cannot 
repair the evil you have done. Now, the moment we come 
face to face with this fact, we do either one of two things : 
we are cowards, and shut our eyes to the fact, and go on 
our way blindly, or else we face the fact courageously, 
bravely, as man ought to face every fact of life, and we ask 
ourselves the question, What can I do to repair the wrong, 
to make expiation and satisfaction for the wrong? So 
earnest men have their sacrifices, their penances, their 
self-inflictions; they long to take upon themselves the 
sufferings which they have put upon others. They have 
made tears to flow; they are not willing that the tears 
should flow from other and innocent eyes, and their 
eyes remain tearless. They have by their wrong-doing 
brought pain to other hearts, and they are not willing 
that the wife’s heart, the mother’s heart, should be filled 
with anguish and they themselves go unhurt. They 
want to suffer because they want to make expiation 
for the wrong they have done. Some of you will remember 
that wonderfully eloquent passage in the sermon whica Dr. 
Fairbairn preached in our lecture-rroom on Good Friday 
night, in which he portrayed the possible horrible tragedy 
of Judas Iscariot if he had not committed suicide, in which 
he set before us so powerfully the thought that the one 
redeeming act in Judas Iscariot’s life was the remorse that 
carried him off. There is many a man that has gone on in 
a life of dishonorable deeds, dishonoring himself, robbing 
others, and yet honored and respected, bearing a smiling 
face and a troubled heart, until at last his crime is dis- 
covered, his diskonor is bruited all over the nation by the 
telegraph. Menpityhim. They ought to rejoice for him. 
For now at last he begins to take the shame and the dis- 
grace upon himself that belong to him; now for the first 
time he sleeps an untroubled sleep, because he is beginning 
to suffer justice. 

But we cannot go on very long in this way without com- 
ing to know the larger fact that we cannot repair the 
wrong we have done, we cannot expiate the evil, we cannot 
make satisfaction, we cannot so act that the world will be 
and our neighbor will be as if we had not done that evil 
thing. And then, thenthere comes this message of the olden 
time : God will himself prepare a lamb for the offering, God 
is himself making expiation, God is himself making satis- 
faction, God is himself bearing the sin, God is himself 
entering into the suffering, God is himself lifting off the load, 
God is himself curing theevil. A child, by somecarelessness 
or by some cruel, wrathful blow, brings disease upon a 
younger brother or sister—dangerous disease, perhaps. He 
can do little. The burden of the child’s care comes upon 
the mother. The child is excluded from the sister’s room. 
Others go about the house with hushed footsteps ; his own 
voice grows still, his own footfall grows quiet. And he longs 
for some share in the mother’s watching. He sees that the 
mother is making expiation for his sin. He cannot phrase 
it, but he sees that his mother is bearing for him 
the burden which he cannot bear. He is aching to 


get some word of direction, some opportunity of service, 
some chance to do something, that in this burden-bearing 
for him he may have some little part. So I look out into 
life, so I see the great curse of sin and ignorance and 
poverty and tears and shame upon the world, so I see 
confidence broken and know my falsehood has helped to 
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break it, so I see humanity dazzled by vanity and know 
my vanity has helped it, so I see it enchained with pride 
and know that my hands have helped to form the fetters, 
so I see it poisoned with greed and know that my covetous 
desires have helped to poison—so I look into life, and 
then I look upon him who has taken this whole human 
race and is bearing it and caring for it and suffering with 
it, and I say, O God, give me a little chance to do a little 
service ; let me have some little part in this sin-bearing. 
I can never, never expiate every sin. I can never undo 
the wrongs I have done, I can never take back the evil 
word, I can never unpoison the poisoned chalice, but I can 
help you alittle in this great world-work of eternal—no, not 
eternal ecpiation, for sin will be expiated at last and the 
world will be redeemed. 

I have been more than once asked why that hymn of 
Mrs. Browning’s that we sang to-day is such a favorite of 
mine. I have been asked, Do you believe that the Father 
is angry, and the Son lies upon his breast to appease him ? 
No! I do not believe that. But I believe a great many 
things in poetry that I do not believe when they are hard- 
ened into scientific dogma. 

How high Thou art! Our songs can own 
No music Thou couldst stoop to hear ; 
But still the Son’s expiring groan 
Is vocal in the Father’s ear. 


How strong Thou art! We tremble lest 
The thunders of Thine arm be moved. 
But He is lying on thy breast, 
And Thou must clasp thy best beloved. 


When I read in the Psalms that the Lord uttered his 
voice and shot out his arrows, do I think that God plucked 
a fiery arrow from his quiver and strung it on his bow and 
shot it off? Nevertheless, I think that there is the voice 
of God in the thunder and the arrow of God in the light- 
ning. I find a great truth in that poem of Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s: the truth that God is himself bearing the sins of 
the world. Your sin and my sin have hold of him. He 
cleanses us of our sin only by the expiation which he 
himself makes. And I rejoice in the poetry which inter- 
prets that truth, though by a triple personification, while I 
reject the theology which turns the poetry into hard and 
cruel dogma. 

Away, then, with the shallow philosophy that declares 
that sin needs no expiation, and away with the cruel phi- 
losophy that declares that you and I must expiate our own 
sins here or hereafter, now on earth, or in some purga- 
torial state, or in some future coming back to life! The 
one is shallow and the other is cruel. Look rather at the 
divineness of that Gospel which declares that God provides 
himself the lamb for the burnt-offering, that he himself 
expiates the sin of the whole world, and that he calls us to 
his service, not that we may expiate our own sins, but that 
we may share with him in the glory of his redemption. 


The Apostolic Church 


IX.—The First Martyr’ 
By Lyman Abbott 


A martyr is a witness. This is the prime meaning of 
the word. He is a witness because he testifies to what he 
has seen and known, and proves his disinterestedness by 
his suffering. He seals his witness by hisdeath. Stephen 
was the first martyr. He was the first Christian witness 
who sealed his testimony by his death. To what did he 
testify ? 

He saw Christ in the Old Testament. He was not the 
first to see Christ in the Old Testament, but perhaps the 
first to discover Christ there. After the resurrection Christ 
walked with the two disciples to Emmaus, “ expounding 
to them in all the Scriptures things concerning himself.” 
Their eyes were opened; they saw Christ, who had been 
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hidden in Old Testament type and prophecy ; but Stephen 
seems to have discovered this Christ without any inter- 
preter to interpret for him. The whole of his address is 
an exposition of the Old Testament from the Christ or 
Messianic point of view. 

He saw, too, in the Old Testament the truth of righteous- 
ness. He saw that those who do righteousness are right- 
eous, and those who do not righteousness are unrighteous. 
He saw what Paul made clear afterwards in his Epistle to 
the Romans, that the Old’ Testament convicted the Jewish 
nation of sin. ‘“ What things soever the law saith, it saith 
to them that are under the law.” This doctrine of Paul 
was previously enunciated by Stephen. Paul seems to 
have borrowed it from Stephen, possibly unconsciously. 
Stephen peruses the Jewish history, and at the end reaches 
this result: “ Ye do always resist the Holy Ghost; as your 
fathers did, so do ye.” 

He saw in a great exigency a great opportunity. He is 
arrested, charged with blasphemy, threatened with death. 
Some men would be paralyzed by fear; others would think 
only of their own preservation. Stephen sees in this exi- 
gency an opportunity to preach the Gospel. He seizes 
hold of it. He preaches the Gospel. Thus he isa wit- 
ness to the significance of life, to the value of an occasion. 
He who has read the Bible to good purpose reads life to 
good purpose also, and is ready to seize the opportunity 
when the opportunity offers. 

This is one of the secrets of true greatness. Opportuni- 
ties offer themselves to all men. The few seize them ; the 
many pass them by. ‘The door swings open, but only now 
and then does one enterin. If Stephen had been para- 
lyzed, or if he had only sought to defend himself, we 
should never have heard of him, and perhaps also we 
should never have heard of Paul. 

He sees and bears witness to the invisible and the eter- 
nal world. What a wonderful contrast, this: “ They were 
cut to the heart, and they gnashed on him with their teeth.” 
“ But he, being full of the Holy Ghost, looked up stead- 
fastly into heaven, and saw the glory of God, and Jesus 
standing on the right hand of God.” As the young man 
whose eyes Elisha touched looked up and saw, so did 
Stephen. It was night about him, but he looked through 
the night into the day. It was hell gathering about him, 
but he looked beyond and saw heaven. 

So to this also he bears witness: Another world, a 
superior world, a celestial world, an invisible and eternal 
world. 


These are the truths to which the first martyr bears 
witness: In the Old Testament, a Christ coming to 
redeem the world ; in the human heart, bitterness, wrath, 
and bloodshed ; in life, great opportunity for great service ; 
beyond and above, the glory of God, and of his Son, Jesus 
Christ. 

And it was because he saw these things and witnessed 
to them that Saul’s eyes were opened, and he saw also. 
The whole Pauline system of theology, the whole Pauline 
method of interpretation of the Old Testament, the whole 
Pauline doctrine of law and of grace, are to be found 
hinted at in Stephen’s speech. Stephen is the spiritual 
father of Paul, The mob poured out the blood of Stephen 
upon the ground, and the great prophet to the Gentiles 


_ was born in the very hour and fact of the oblation. 


Daily Readings for Christian Endeavor Topics: August 
29—Prayer for forgiveness (2 Chron. vii., 12-22); August 
30—Cornelius’s prayer (Acts x., 1-8) ; August 31—Peter’s 
prayer and vision (Acts x., 9-28); September 1—The 
result (Acts x., 29-48); September 2—Prayer for wisdom 
(Ps. cxix., 33-40); September 3—The answer (Ps. cxix., 
97-104); September 4—Topic: Prayer and its answers 
(Acts viil., 15-17; 1 Kings iii., 6-14). 
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Religious News 


The Reunion of Christendom 
An Interesting Conference at Grindelwald 
By Percy L. Parker 


Surely no place under heaven could tend to “high thinking,” 
broad views, and a conciliatory spirit more than this beautiful 
valley of Grindelwald. On all sidts it is protected by great 
mountains, whose snows are dazzling in their whiteness as I 
write. The serenity of the perfect blue sky, the silence of the 
mountains, and the purity of the snow are full of divine influ- 
ences, which, however, can be responded to only by “beauty 
within.” On the south side of the valley are the Wetterhorn, 
the Mettenberg, and the Eiger, and between these are the two 
famous glaciers. A climb up the Wengern Alp brings one in 
full view of the Ménch and the Jungfrau and the Silberhorn, and 
from the summit of the Faulhorn can be seen Lakes Thun, 
Briez, and Lucerne glittering in the distance. All round the 
mountains stretch away, covered with pines, pasture, and pretty 
chalets. The air is always full of sound, for through the village 
runs the swift-flowing Lutschine, the product of melting glaciers 
and snow; and from time to time one hears the thunder of an 
avalanche as it tumbles headlong down. 

Such is the place which the Rev. Dr. Lunn, the editor of the 
‘‘ Review of the Churches,” has chosen for the Reunion Confer- 
ences which he has so successfully organized. 

The July session is now virtually finished, and it is therefore 
possible to give some general account of its proceedings, and of 
the men who attended it. The Bishop of Ripon was to have 
been present, but was prevented by ill health. He, however, 
sent a long letter pointing out the advantages of such gatherings. 
Canon Fremantle is a type of the best Anglican. All his speeches 
are colored with the idea that the State itself should be called 
the Church, and that what we call “ churches” should be guilds 
of that Church(z. ¢., the State). He objects to calling a part the 
whole. There were many other Churchmen of all sorts present 
—High, Broad,and Low. Dr. Mackennal, ex-Chairman of the 
Congregational Union, was attentively listened to. The Rev. R. 
F. Horton, the author of a splendid book on “ Inspiration,” gave 
an address on that subject, and Mr. Hugh Price Hughes on 
“ National Christianity.” These two papers were among the 
best. Mr. Horton believes that it in the Christ of whom the 
Apostles write that inspiration is, not in the writings themselves. 
Christ is the basis of our faith, and union with him our life. 
That union no book can make or break. The whole tendency 
of the modern view of the Bible was to throw the main insist- 
ence upon the person of Jesus Christ, and away from details. 
In that fact, Mr. Horton believes, is the hope of a reunion of 
Christians. Mr. Price Hughes insisted that it was the duty of 
the State to be Christian, by making Christian laws and by a 
Christian policy at home and abroad. The mission of Chris- 
tians was not mainly to individuals, but to the nation and the 
entire race, to reconstruct society according to the mind of 
Christ. 

Other papers were given by representative men on the Refor- 
mation from a Congregational Standpoint, eschatological sub- 
jects, the Church and Science, Missionary Progress, and Denom- 
inational Education. Mrs. Price Hughes also spoke of the 
West London Mission Sisterhood. Most of these papers were 
dealt with in their relation to the question of reunion. Of course 
that question was the main one to be considered. Many evenings 
were spent in so doing, and one whole day. As to the desirability 
of reunion there was no question. The point of issue was, how 
should it be brought about? Should there be organic reunion 
or merely co-operation? It was generally felt that at least all 
churches might stand together in fighting the great social prob- 
lems. The Chairman of the morning session of the all-day con- 
ference was the Rev. Hay Aitken, the well-known evangelist 
of the Church of England. His speech gave the keynote to the 
subsequent discussion which shaped itself about it. The Lam- 
beth Anglican Conference recently made spontaneous offers for 
reunion to the Nonconformists. These proposals formed the 
bases of Mr. Aitken’s speech. The bishops suggested the ac- 
ceptance of the following as the foundation for reunion : (1) The 
Bible as containing the essentials of salvation; (2) the Nicene 
and Apostles’ creeds; (3) the sacraments of Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper ; (4) the historic episcopate adapted to the needs 
of nations. Mr. Aitken pointed out the great concessions 
involved in these proposals. There was no claim made for an 
extension of the Anglican system to other denominations, or 
interference in their methods of worship. Neither were the 
Thirty-nine Articles or the Athanasian Creed insisted upon. Mr. 
Aitken reminded his Nonconformist brethren that no response 
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had been made to these proposals. In the discussion which 
followed, objection was raised to the episcopacy being placed on 
a level with the Bible, creeds, and sacraments. Dr. Mackennal 
said that if that were done, Nonconformists would be compelled 
to protest, as a matter of conscience, against that which they do 
not now actually oppose. Mr. Price Hughes, while having no 
objection to an episcopal system, denied that it was necessary 
either to the well-being or to the existence of the Church. At 
the same time, he believed the episcopal system more effective 
for aggressive work than any other. He thought the Lambeth 
proposals contained great concessions. If they had been made in 
Charles II.’s time, Dissent would never have assumed its present 
proportions. The desired concession in favor of a modified epis- 
copacy was not muchto ask. Mr. Aitken suggested that at future 
Nonconformist ordinations a bishop should be present ; that would 
make a general interchange of pulpits possible; and that the “ con- 
firmation” should take the place of what Nonconformists call 
“joining the Church.” Nonconformists of the Congregational 
school, such as Mr. Horton and Dr. Mackennal, do not seem to like 
the idea of an episcopacy. At the same time Dr. Mackennal would 
not much object to bishops like those of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church in your country. Methodists have not such objec- 
tions. Their ordination service is very similar to the Anglican. 
The dogma of apostolical succession comes in for much criticism. 
But it was pointed out that there were many in the Church of 
England who did not believe in it. And, more, if the evangeli- 
cal section of the Anglican Church was reinforced by the Non- 
conformists, they would, for the first time in their history, be in a 
majority. This brief summary will give some idea of the line 
the discussion took. It is much to be hoped that, in view of the 
enormous advantage of some reasonable union and the disaster 
caused by disunion, ere long some scheme may be adopted 
which can be universally accepted. At the same time the Con- 
ference undoubtedly does not wish for a bald uniformity. De 
nominational characteristics must be preserved. Each has a 
peculiar heritage. Surely disunion could not exist if Dr. Glover’s 
definition of schism were accepted by all churches. He said 
that schism was standing aloof from any man in whom is God. 
Apart from that interchange of intellectual and spiritual convic- 
tion which is essential to a good understanding, much of the 
success of the Conference has been due to the social intercourse 
which the beauty of the place so much promotes. Where men 
thus meet together they often find that they are essentially one. 
Where the united beauties of nature present such a magnificent 
spectacle, the petty divisions and squ:bbles of men and churches 
look mean and squalid. May those divisions soon cease. And 
may such union be accomplished as will remind men as persist- 
ently of the love and goodness of God as do these mountains 
of his beauty. 


Grindelwald, Switzerland. 


The Oxford Summer School 
Crumbs from Mansfield College 


The register of the Summer School of Theology shows the 
leading denominations represented as follows: Congregational- 
ists, 156; Baptists, 35 ; Presbyterians, all kinds, 88 ; Methodists, 
all kinds, 73. 

Some of the British members of the School have expressed 
the wish to atterd a similar one in America, for the sake of 
coming in contact with “the strong side of American theology.” 

A sum of money for the purchase of books for the College 
library was raised and presented at the close of the School, 
together with an address of thanks to Principal Fairbairn and 
his coadjutors. Dr. Gordon, of Boston, took the chair upon the 
occasion. 

The expense of the ten days’ course to each member of the 
School, including board, ranged from $20 upward, besides 
traveling expenses. Quite a number of ministers on small 
salaries evidently regarded the opportunity worth an outlay 
which required pinching in other directions. 

The English language is better pronounced, according to 
English standards, by American than by British scholars. Of 
this fact nearly every lecture furnished instances. 

No lectures in the course excited more interest than those of 
Professors Briggs and Brown, of New York. The School gave 
a significant mark of sympathy with Professor Briggs in his 
struggle for the freedom of learning by rising to their feet with 
applause when he entered the pulpit. 

Professor Dods, of Edinburgh, in his closing lecture, argued 
elaborately for the doctrine of the endlessness of future punish- 
ment, as required by the Greek word @onian. When he 
seemed to have established this, he balanced it by these con- 
cluding propositions: 1. The future punishment may be miti- 
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-gated in unknown ways; 2. It may be true that Christ will visit 
every man; 3. In every world God always seeks the lost. In 
Dr. Fairbairn’s lectures no favor was extended to the idea of an 
endless punishment. The drift of argument was wholly in the 
opposite direction. 

In the immediate neighborhood of Mansfield, Manchester 
New College (Unitarian), in which Professor James Drummond 
has succeeded Dr. Martineau as Principal, is rapidly approach- 
ing the completion of its new buildings, at an outlay of about 
$200,000. 

Mansfield College was opened in October, 1889. The build- 
ings, of Bath stone, form three sides of a quadrangle, opening 
toward the south, and facing a spacious lawn. About forty-four 
students are expected next year—a substantial increase on this 
year's attendance. 

Professor Brown’s Hebrew Lexicon, which has required his 
presence here since January, will require at least two years 
more for completion. Professor Brown returns to New York in 
September. J. M. W. 
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Religious Statistics 


Mr. Charles E. Buell, chief of the division of religious sta- 
tistics of the United States Census, has finished his labors. His 
general report contains the returns of the denominations in 
America. The total church membership is 20,347,364, with 
church property valued at $646,125,704. The Roman Catholic 
Charch ranks first in numerical strength, embracing 6,250,046 
communicants. The Roman Catholic Church property is valued 
at $118,000,000. The Methodist Episcopal Church is next, with 
a membership of 2,240,354, and with church property aggre- 
gating in value $96,000,000. In the Southern part of the United 
States there are numbered in the Methodist Episcopal faith 
1,250,000 persons, and the property belonging to the Church 
reaches the sum of $19.000,000. Other and smaller bodies of 
Methodists aggregate 4,000,000 members. The Baptists are 
third, 3,000,000 strong, and next come the colored denomina- 
tions, with a total membership of 3,000,000 and a church prop- 
erty valuation of $30,000,000. The Presbyterians are fourth 
in number. The Protestant Episcopal denomination, while 
numbering only 500,000 persons, has the most property per 
capita, aggregating $76,000,000. Of Hebrews there are 1 50,000. 
The Quakers number 106,000. The Church of the Latter-Day 
Saints is increasing rapidly in membership, numbering now 
66,000, and owning church property valued at $10,000,000. 
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From the South 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Just after the war the American Sunday-School Union com- 
missioned the Rev. Mr. Legare as missionary for South Caro- 
lina. He was a noble man and did a noble work. Although 
he has long since gone to his reward, I find evidences of his 
work in many counties as I travel now. He delighted to call 
himself the seed-sower, as he went to and fro in the discharge 
of his duties. He was indeed a seed-sower, and he sowed good 
seed, that has fallen in good ground and has sprung up. 

On the roth of November, 1888, I began work, and since 
that time have done what I could. Nearly every county in the 
State has been visited, traveling with horse and buggy all the 
while, oftentimes over the roughest kind of roads and into the 
most destitute and out-of-the-way places. Had I been told, 
before I began this work, of the destitution, the lack of Bibles, 
and the utter indifference to the Sabbath-school work, I could 
_not have believed it. It is real to me now, and I realize the 
situation as perhaps no one else in the State does. Two more 
missionaries for our work are urgently needed, and it is to be 
hoped that the way for their support will soon be opened. Our 
State can be very well divided into three districts, viz., the 
Eastern, the Southern, arid the Northwestern, giving to each 
about an equal area. No better time, perhaps, has ever offered 
for enlarging the work. A fierce political contest is going on; 
the prohibition question is up, and the Sabbath question is being 
discussed. After the campaign is over this fall, then should we 
press forward this work. The peacemaker should then come 
in, emphasize the great religious and moral issues of the day, and 
distribute a literature that will enlighten and elevate the masses. 
If any of the readers of The Christian Union would like to aid 
in putting one, and perhaps two, more Sunday-school missionaries 
in this neglected field at once, they can send contributions to 
a P. Bancroft, District Secretary, 10 Bible House, New York 

ity. B. 
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Gleanings 


—About fifty delegates attended the biennial German Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Synodical Conference of the United States 
held in this city last week. A series of discussions on theo 
logical aspects of “ Unbelief” formed the most notable feature 
of the Conference. The gathering represented 750,000 German 
Lutherans. 

—We learn from the New York “Tribune” that the Rev. 
H. H. Hensen, the vicar of Barking, England, throws his garden 
open to his parishioners every Sunday afternoon. He engages 
a military band to play sacred music, and expresses a hope that 
those who are at a loss for a quiet and shady place in which 
to smoke and chat on Sunday afternoons will accept his invita- 
tion. 

—A little church in a small town in Maine is sadly in need of 
a change of hymn-books; there are too few in number, and they 
are weekly growing more dilapidated. The church and people 
feel that they cannot afford new books, and hope that some 
society more fortunate may be about getting new books and 
will dispose of their old ones for a small sum. If there should 
be such, please address any communication to the Clerk of the 
Congregational Church, Frankfort, Maine. 

—The “British Weekly” says that Mr. George Readman, 
formerly manager of the Clydesdale Bank in Glasgow, Scot 
land, has adopted a method of disposing of his fortune that is 
worthy of imitation. The other day he wrote to the Lord Prov- 
ost mentioning that it was just fifty years since he came to 
reside in Glasgow, and inclosing a check for £5,000 ($25,000) 
to be distributed among Glasgow charities “as a thank-offering 
for mercies received, especially for almost uninterrupted good 
health, and for success in life that had exceeded the utmost ex- 
pectations of his youth.” 

—A report of the American Board on Japan lately issued 
speaks as follows of the work of Mr. and Mrs. Noyes, who were 
sent out as independent missionaries three years ago by the 
Berkeley Temple of Boston: “Mr. and Mrs. Noyes, of the 
Berkeley Temple Mission, have been so closely associated with 
us that in everything but name they have been members of the 
mission. Their work in Maebashi is so identified with that of 
the Joshu division of the Tokyo station that it can hardly be 
separated from it. The aid which they have in many wavs ren- 
dered to that station and to the mission has been invaluable. 
While not technically members of the mission, they have been 
loyal to its interests.” 

—The Pan-Presbyterian Conference meets in Toronto on 
August 23. We have made arrangements for a report of the 
proceedings from the pen of a delegate. Delegates from nearly 
every branch of the Presbyterian Church in the world will be 
present, the basis of representation being one clerical and one 
lay delegate for every hundred congregations; but no particular 
church must have more than fifty delegates of each order. 
From the English Presbyterian Church will come the Rev. Drs. 
J. M. Gibson, McEwen, and Johnstone, and Sir George Bruce, 
Robert Wales, and Robert Whyte. Among the delegates from 
Scotland will be the Rev. Drs. Drummond, Orr, Oliver, Blaikie, 
Lindsay, MacKenzie, Ross, Alexander, and a number of dis- 
tinguished laymen. Delegations will also come from the Con 
tinent and Australia. 


Ministerial Personals 


CONGREGATIONAL 

—Albert E. Hall, of Warner, N. H., accepts a call to the Second Church of 
Conway. 

—Samuel Bell, of Pittsfield, N. H., accepts a call to Barnstead. 

—A. D. Smith accepts a call to East Longmeadow, Mass. 

—F. P. Rouse, of the Pilgrim Church of West Superior, Wis., has resigned. 

—Frank T. Ingalls died at Springfield, Mo., on August 5s. 

—W. J. Clark, of Kenton, Wis., has resigned. 


' —C.S. Bates accepts a call to Milton, N. H. 


—A. W. Remington has become assistant pastor of the Second Church of 
Holyoke, Mass. 

—W. W. Hazen accepts a call to Prairie City, lowa. 

—B. Q. Travis accepts a call to Pilgrim Church, Indianapolis, Ind. 

PRESBYTERIAN 

—J.M. McLeod accepts a call from the Second Church of Indianapolis, Ind. 

—J. A. Hodge, of the First Church of Hartford, Conn., has resigned. 

—J. N. Elliott, of Bethany Church, Chester, Pa., accepts a call from the 
Sixtieth Street Church of Englewood, Chicago. 

OTHER CHURCHES 


—C. M. Beckworth has resigned the pastorate at Christ Church (P. E.), 
Houston, Texas. 

—C. F. J. Wrigley has been elected rector of Trinity Cathedral (P. E.), 
Cleveland, O. 
oo B. Esten has resigned the pastorate of the Baptist church in Westfield, 

ass. 

—B. F. Barrett, a prominent Swedenborgian minister and writer, died 
recently in Germantown, Pa. at the age of eighty-four. 
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Books and Authors 


The Life of Father Blecker* 


The public career of Father Hecker as a Roman Cath- 
olic priest made a decided impression. Dr. Brownson was 
perhaps the most distinguished convert that the Church 
of Rome has yet received in this country, but in a different 
way Father Hecker’s conversion has led to quite as impor- 
tant results. He had the faculty to do wise and fight 
things, and he made an impression upon Americans which, 
if less profound than that made by Dr. Brownson, has 
certainly been productive of more immediate results. He 
established in 1859 the community of the Paulists in 
New York, and in 1865 he began the publication of the 
“Catholic World.” In 1861 he initiated the plan of print- 
ing the sermons which were preached by himself and others 
at the masses on Sundays, and carried it on until seven 
volumes of these discourses had been completed. If his 
health had allowed, he would have perfected in 1871 the 
plans for the publication of a Roman Catholic daily news- 
paper in New York. For the last sixteen years of his life 
he was a confirmed invalid, and this greatly interfered with 
his plans for the extension of the influence of his order 
among Americans. He had the definite idea and the 
glowing enthusiasm born of the conviction that all that 
Americans want is to be told where to find the true Church. 
In his view it was the most important thing for the Roman 
Church to gain a strong influence in this country among 
the native population. It is greatly to his credit that he 
not only labored assiduously to gain this end, but that he 
associated other strong men with him, mostly converts 
from the Episcopal Church, who worked in harmony with 
his plans, and who, since his death in 1888, have done 
their best faithfully to carry out his wishes. Father Elliott, 
in his very full biography, gives a quite graphic account of 
Father Hecker’s public life ; perhaps not in all respects so 
complete as one could desire, but in sufficient detail to 
place the work of the Paulist community and the plans of 
Father Hecker clearly before the world. It would have 
been welcome if he had told the story of the growth of this 
community more in detail. There is a great deal left 
unsaid which we would like to know more about, for the 
reason that the American Paulists have come to have a 
great influence in shaping the policy of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church in this country. They were among the first 
priests to recognize the necessity of expressing Roman 
ideas in American terms. Men in sympathy with them are 
to-day in leading positions in the most prominent dioceses, 
and the Roman Church is being more and more conducted 
on the American lines which Father Hecker thirty years 
ago was the first to lay down. 

What was behind this mystical and seerlike man? He 
was not a college graduate, not in any sense a scholar, not 
aman of eloquent speech, but simply a devout mystic, a 
man who went by his spiritual touch, a man of singular 
persistence in his ideas, a man who did not know what 
failure meant, and who had the will thoroughly to carry out 
any plans which he might take up. The explanation of 
his character and influence is to be found in the story of 
his youth and in the hereditary forces that manifested 
themselves throughout his life. He was of German 
descent, and was born in New York, December 18, 18109, 
when his mother, to whom he bore a great likeness, was 
not yet twenty-four years old. The family in early years 
was not religious, but as time went on and the cares of life 
fell upon the mother and her children, part of the house- 
hold went to the Episcopal Church, while George and Isaac 
ultimately entered the Roman communion. The mother 
obtained an opportunity for the oldest son to learn the 
business of a baker, and the whole family were thus 
brought into this industry. Among the Hecker boys Isaac 
was a strongly marked character. He very early mani- 
fested a hidden longing after knowledge, and one of the 
reasons which took him to Brook Farm was that he was 
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struggling to obtain an education. He became in 1835 
acquainted with Dr. Brownson, then living at Chelsea, 
Mass., who took a practical interest in him and did some- 
thing to direct his early education. This was not enough 
for him, and in 1842 this bright and sympathetic youth 
was put under the charge of George Ripley, of Brook 
Farm. Here he was strongly attracted by the spirit of 
culture which he found among the members of the 
community, but not really satisfied with the aim of 
the place. Even then he had longings for the com- 
munion which he subsequently entered. On April 24, 
1843, he writes thus in his journal: “The Catholic 
Church alone seems to satisfy my wants, my faith, life, 
soul. These may be baseless fabrics, chimeras dire, or 
what you please. I may be laboring under a delusion. 
Yet my soul is Catholic, and that faith responds to my 
soul in its religious aspirations and its longings. I have 
not wished to make myself Catholic, but that answers on 
all the sides to the wants of my soul.” Helived a remark- 
able life at West Roxbury, but did not find what he was. 
in search of, though he met with a young woman there to 
whom he was drawn with so much enthusiasm that he 
would gladly have married her if he had not already made 
up his mind to lead a single life. His next move in pur- 
suit of the ideal led him to a place called Fruitlands, 
where the late Bronson Alcott was attempting to establish 
a community that should be more ideal and complete than 
what Mr. Ripley was attempting. His stay at Fruitlands 
was of short duration, but the story which Father Elliott 
relates of his life at these two places and of his intercourse 
with Emerson is full of interest, and shows what the deter- 
mining lines were in his intellectual and spiritual expei- 
ences. 

He had a very difficult task to perform before he could 
enter upon his life-work. At first he joined the Redemp- 
torist order, and in this country devoted himself with great 
assiduity to the giving of parochial missions. While 
engaged in this work he conceived the possibility of start- 
ing a community in the United States the express object 
of which was to be the conversion of Americans to the 
Roman Catholic faith. In order to realize his plans he 
found it necessary to consult the General of his order, who 
was then established at Rome. The result of the inter- 
view was that he was expelled from the order in punish- 
ment for daring to go to Europe without the superior 
General’s consent. This did not prevent his using what 
influence he could at Rome to secure the consent of the 
Pope to the formation of a new order which should be 
based entirely upon the missionary idea which he then 
entertained. When this consent was obtained, he returned 
almost immediately to the United States, and gathered 
about him the American priests, converts like himself, who 
were like-minded with him, and began the community of 
the Paulists, with which he was connected as the Superior 
to the end of his life. The whole story is one of very 
deep interest, and is instructive in many ways. It admits 
outsiders to glimpses of what is best in the Roman Catholic 
Church, and it shows that Father Hecker was remarkably 
well fitted for the work which it was put into his heart to. 
do. He was in many respects a wise and courageous 


leader. 


Sir Charles Gavan Duffy was for over thirty years intimate 
with Carlyle, seeing him occasionally and corresponding with 
him at frequent intervals. Sir Charles was an ardent though 
not violent member of the Young Ireland party, and it was 
when visiting him that Carlyle made the rough notes which were 
after his death published under the title “ Irish Reminiscences.”’ 
He even on one or two occasions wrote for the “ Nation” of 
Dublin when Duffy was its editor. There seems to have been 
a sincere personal liking between the two men, and in this book, 
Conversations and Correspondence with Thomas Carlyle, a 
pleasanter view of the Chelsea sage’s personality is given than 
that entertained by many. Carlyle’s talk is faithfully repro- 
duced, and his comments on men and things are often entertain- 
ing. Sometimes they are so mainly because of his total incom- 
petency to discuss the point in question, and this is particularly 
true of his judgments on novelists and poets. Thackeray he 
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thought “had no convictions except that a man ought to be a 
gentleman and not a snob,” and Carlyle thought him “ a man of 
grim, stern, silent nature "—all of which is amusing to any one 
who has read Thackeray's letters to Mrs. Brookfield, Mrs. 
Ritchie’s reminiscences, or, indeed, Thackeray's novels them- 
selves. Dickens was “a comic actor,” and “had not written 
much that would be of use in solving the problems of life ;” 
indeed, his “ theory of life was all wrong.” Shelley was to Carlyle 
“a windy phenomenon” and “a shrieking poet,” and Browning 
was little better. Carlyle’s opinion of Charles Lamb—and were 
there ever two men less fitted to understand one another ?—had 
been previously expressed in such form as to call out some of 
Mr. Swinburne’s most incisive and scornful lines; to Sir 
Charles Duffy the solemn opinion was ventured that Lamb “ had 
no ‘pratical sense.’” All of ‘the books on Carlyle contain 
disparaging remarks about Emerson, who admired and revered 
him, and was his superior; in this one we are told how Carlyle 
talked of Emerson's “ sharp, perking little face, which he kept 
bobbing up and down with a ‘ Yessir, Yessir.’ (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York.) 


We desire to speak with much appreciation of two volumes 
which come to us from Scotland through Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, of this city. They are 7he Critical Review, edited by 
Professor S. D. F. Salmond, D.D, Vol. L., and Zhe Expository 
Times, edited by the Rev. James Hastings, Vol.II.; and for the 
student of theology and the Bible they answer for the mind to 
the definition of haggis. The latter serial is in more of a popular 
cast, though scholarly. It is thoroughly catholic in its scope, 
having among its contributors Richard Rothe, the Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone, Marcus Dods, P. J. P. Gloag, H. Graetz, Dr. Perowne, 
Professors Swete, Davidson, Cheyne, Randles, Menzies, and 
Lumby. A curious series of papers on the humor of our Lord 
occurs. The volume is both interesting and valuable. Nothing 
we can think of comes nearer the German “ Zeitschrift” or “ Jahr- 
buch” for the church and theology than this “ Critical Review.” 
It is absoluely undenominational, and of a qual ty of scholar- 
ship which is already causing the world to say that books of 
sound learning are not to be expected from the Germans 
alone. The list of eminent contributors to this volume is long, 
and in it will be found the names of Blaikie, Candlish, Bruce, 
Cheyne, Davidson, Driver, Fairbairn, Plummer, Sanday, Sayce, 
Stalker, and Strling. No one who seriously studies sacred 
science can afford to do without “ fhe Critical Review.” From 
Charles Scribner’s Sons we have also a little volume, How #0 
Read the Prophets: Being the Prophecies Arranged Chronologi- 
cally in their Historical Setting, with Explanations and Glos- 
sary. Part I., containing Jonah, Amos, Hosea, Zechariah (ix.— 
xiv.), Micah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Obadiah, and Joel. 
The book is a lwile conservative, but not wholly so. The 
author, for example, recognizes the preexilic and the post- 
exilic Isaiahs; but his aim is to produce a popular handbook, 
and therefore he presents no disputable points of historical criti- 
cism. The author, the Rev. Buchanan Blake, B.D., is a man of 
sound sense and sound learning. 


Mr. Henry Hall's life of Ethan Allen. the Robin Hood of 
Vermont, is in reality the work of his daughters, for Mr. Hall 
had collected only the material when he died It is a small book, 
but may be depended upon for accuracy of statement. “ In 
financial skill Ethan was inferior to his brother Ira; as a soldier 
he lacked the cool judgment of Seth Warner; in administrative 
ability he had neither*the tact nor the success of Governor Chit- 
tenden ; as a statesman he was destitute of the learning and ability 
of Chipman and Bradley; put as a patriot and friend he was 
true as a star. No money, no office, could bribe; no insults, no 
sufferings, tame. As a boon companion he was rollicking and 
popular.” From this specimen the conciseness and fairness of 
the account may be estimated. (D. Appleton & Co., New 
York.) 


A Thorny Path is the title of George Ebers’s latest novel. 
Its scene is laid in Alexandria at the time when Christianity 
was gaining its final victories over pagan philosophy. The storm- 
ing of the Serapeum and its conversion into a Christian church 
are the most striking incidents of the book. There is naturally 
suggested a «omparision between this tale and “ Hypatia,” which 
deals with Alexandria in an earlier stage of the struggle between 
Christianity and paganism. One could hardly expect that Ebers 
would vivify his characters as did Kingsley, and the comparison 
is inevitably to the disadvantage of “A Thorny Path.” We find 
all the minute accuracy and archzological exactness in this tale 
that mark all of its author’s work. There is also a variety of 
character and motive. (D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 


The Spanish novelist Juan Valera in Don Braulio gives us 
a Spanish counterpart to the husband in Tolstoi’s “ Anna ‘Ka- 
rénina,” but lacking the latter's intellectual strength. Unattract- 
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ive in person, elderly, poor, infirm, averse to society, he accepts 
almost without anger slight evidence that his young and lively 
wife loves another, and commits suicide. In point of fact he 
was misled—his wife loved him devotedly; the culprit was her 
sister, supposed by all to be cold and proud beyond approach. 
Valera handles the situations cleverly, but his characters talk 
like essayists on the theory of fiction, making to.each other 
gy instead of conversation. (D. Appleton & Co., New 
York.) 


In the three short stories by the late Wolcott Balestier, pub- 
lished under the suggestive title 7he Average Woman, there is 
not only promise but performance. They are vigorous, intensely 
Am -rican, each having at least one clear-cut type. Constructive 
ability, a more delicate literary touch, variety in character and 
motive, would doubtless have been gained later by this brilliant 
young writer. Mr. Henry James's sketch of Balestier’s short 
and animated career and presentation of his somewhat singular 
but lovable personality is a sympathetic and readabie paper. 
(United States Book Company, New York.) 


We spoke with high praise some time ago of Miss Pool's 
“ Roweny in Boston;” Roweny’s further history is now given 
under the title /rs. Keats Bradford. We confess to liking 
Roweny much better as a girl. Her misunderstanding with her 
husband is not clearly set out, and, what is much worse, is not 
at all interesting. Roweny’s sister is, it is true, an amusing 
person, but she hardly supplies a sufficient thread of plot. 
There is, as before, much keen-witted presentation of Yankee 
talk and character. (Harper & Brothers, New York.) 


Arrows for the King’s Archers (Thomas Whittaker, New 
York) is a book of outline sermons which will be useful for 
those who can use such helps, and whose minds resemble the 
author’s—the Rev. H. W. Little, of Sussex, N. B. There are 
many outlines in this closely printed little volume, and they 
appear to be of a general and practical character. 


A book which was really needed is Mr. Winfield S. Nevins’s 
connected and intelligible account of the witchcraft delusion, 
Witchcraft in Salem in 1692. Everything that is known on 
the subject 1s included, and literature and annals have evidently 
been closely studied. We could wish that paper and illustration 
were better. (Lee & Shepard, Boston.) 


Of the three stories which go to make up Mr. William 
Black’s The Magic /nk, and Other Stories, we l\ike least the 
apologue which furnishes the title of the book, and best the 
simple tale of Highland second-sight and lover’s devotion called 
A Hallowe'en Wreath. (Harper & Brothers, New York.) 


Pegs for Preachers and Points for Workers, by Charles 
Inglis (tourth edition) is simply a suggestive topical arrangement 
of Bible references; no attempt whatever at sermon outlines. 
(Fleming H. Revell Company, New York.) 


Literary Notes 


—Mr. Froude expects to deliver at Oxford, next year, a course 
of lectures on the Council of Trent and the Counter Reforma- 
tion. 

—* Three Feathers” has been added to the new and cheaper 
edition of William Black's novels now being published by 
Harper & Brothers. 

—Mr. Edmund Yates, whose health has caused anxiety to his 
friends, is, we learn from the “ Athenzum,” much better, and, it 
is hoped, on the way to recovery. 

—A pension of $500 has been charged upon the British Civil 
List in favor of Eleanor Freeman, widow of the late historian. 
Mrs. Garden, the daughter of Hogg, “the Ertrick Shepherd,” is 
to receive $200 a year in consideration of her father’s literary 
merits and of her own inadequate means of support. 

—aA book with the title “ What America Owes to Woman” is 
in preparation by Lydia Hoyt Farmer for the Woman's Depart- 
ment of the Chicago Exposition. Mrs. Farmer, who lives in 
Cleveland, would be glad of suggestions which may help to set 
forth the work of women in America, and specifies “either per- 
sonal facts of interest, or statistics of the number of women 
engaged in philanthropy, education, or any line of labor, mental 
or physical.” 

—Harper & Brothers announce an illustrated edition of 
Green’s “ Short History of the English People,” the first volume 
to be ready at an early day. The illustrations “have been 
selected with the purpose of carrying out the favorite wish of 
the author, to interpret and illustrate English history by pictures 
which should show how men and things appeared to the lookers- 
on of their own day, and how contemporary observers aimed at 
representing them.” 
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Outlook in Missions 


Among the more important facts brought 
to view at the recent seventy-eighth an- 
nual meeting of the American Baptist 
Missionary Union at Philadelphia, Pa., 
were those presented in the report of its 
Committee on Missions in Japan: “ (a) The 
so-called independence of J apanese thought 
has in it more of the peril of willfulness 
than of the solidity of intelligent manhood. 
{6) The Japanese women have not, as a 
class, the virtues which paganizing poets 
and fiction writers have attributed to them ; 
but their position is such that, when 
brought under the power of Christ’s grace, 
their domestic and social influence will be 
almost limitless. (¢) Unitarianism may 
seem to some to have special affinities with 
the Japanese mind, but it is, in fact, as 
powerless to save and elevate the people 
in Japan asin America. (d@) The question 
of Christian education is becoming urgent 
in Japan, and the judgment of missionaries 
on the field, as of friends at home, is not 
wholly accordant.” 

The report of the Committee on Mis- 
sions in Burma, the oldest mission field 
worked by the Union, stated that in one 
district (the Toungoo) twenty five heathen 
villages have lately become Christian vil- 
lages. ‘ Whole villages, also, in southern 
Arakan have, from being heathen villages, 
come to be almost entirely Christian, within 
the past year.” The most significant 
event, however, embodied in the report 
submitted by this Committee was un- 
doubtedly the completion of the Shan 
Bible, and the occupation of a new station 
in the Shan States by the Rev. Dr. Griggs. 

All the American Baptist foreign mis- 
sionary stations in Africa are in the valley 
of the Congo, on or near the river; ten in 
number, scattered from thesea to the second 
crossing of the equator, a distance of eight 
hundred miles, with a force of forty-one 
workers. In urging the especial duty of 
American Christians to give the Gospel 
to Africa, this report employed the follow- 
ing language: “ Another peculiar, silent, 
but imperative demand rises from the fact 
that America owes to Africa such a debt 
as she owes nowhere else among the 
péoples of the earth, by reason of the still 
unrequited toil of her children in the long 
years of African slavery. It is true that 
‘the wealth piled up by the lash’ has 
melted away in the fire-blast of war, and 
the ill-gotten gains are gone; but the loss 
of the plunder does not repay those who 
have been robbed. There is a heavy bal- 
ance of undischarged obligation, over and 
above all the efforts made in this country 
in the interests of the freedmen and their 
descendants—a debt which is not paid by 
the tardy ratification of the Brussels agree- 
ment, nor by the effort to turn Africa 
into a trading post, and to carry thither 
the so-called ‘ civilizing influences of com- 
merce,’ especially when one item in the 
bill of traffic last year was more than a 
million gallons of intoxicating liquors sent 
out from the United States.” Two cir- 
cumstances, it is declared, offer special 
encouragement to missionary laborers in 
Africa: the one, that Christianity does not 
meet there, as in most other fields, elab- 
orate systems of religion; and the other, 
that there is a tendency, among the people 
who are taught, to move in masses. 

The Rev. P. S. Moxom, of Boston, Mass., 
presented the report of the Committee on 
European Missions at this missionary 
gathering, which was in observance of the 
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centenary of Christian foreign mission 
labor. Hesaid: “ The work in France has 
advanced more rapidly this year than 
during any time in the past. The two 
churches in Paris have doubled their mem- 
bership during the year, and solid acces- 
sions have been made by other churches, as 
in Rouen, Pas-de-Calais, and Denain.” 
Very satisfactory progress has lately been 
made by the American Baptist missionaries 
in Spain. The number of baptisms by 
American Baptist missionaries in Germany 
for the year ending March 31, 1892, was 
2,242; in Sweden, 3,617. It is in contem- 
plation to form a Continental (European) 
Baptist Union, in which representatives of 
the various countries where foreign mis- 
sionary work is carried on by the Amer- 
ican Baptist Missionary Union may meet 
at regular intervals, for purposes of mutual 
encouragement and counsel. This Com- 
mittee concluded its report by declariog: 
“ There is every reason for continuing and 
reinforcing the work of the Union in the 
various mission fields which it has entered 
and to which it has been invited in Europe.” 


There was no interference with the work 
of the American Baptist Missionary Union 
in China during its last fiscal year, not- 
withstanding social commotions in parts of 
the Empire, and the persecutions of for- 
eigners which grew up in and from them. 
The year’s review of work in India by the 
same Baptist Society rejoices, first, over 
the spiritual vitality of the native churches ; 
second, at their large accessions—baptisms 
for the year aggregate 7.905; third, be- 
cause signs of awakening give promise of 
large results in the near future; fourth, 
because of the growth of a favorable dis- 
position towards Christianity on the part 
of those who do not, as yet, accept its 
teachings; fifth, over the reinforcements 
of the corps of missionaries; sixth, over 
the establishment, upon a broader and 
firmer base, of educational work at Ongole, 
the scene of the apostolic labors of the 
Rev. Mr. Clough. 

It having been determined by the Ameri- 
can Baptist Missionary Union to observe 
the Centenary of Foreign Missions by 
raising a fund of $1,000,000 for mission- 
ary work, the permanent Committee of the 
Union (the Rev. H. C. Mabie, D.D., Chair- 
man) elaborated a scheme for securing the 
money, whose wise thoroughness of detail 
will hardly fail to provide the amount 
required. Beginning with the observance 
throughout the denomination of Sunday, 
June 26 (this year), as a special “ Cente- 


nary Day,” their plan designates the hold-- 


ing of a special centenary session in the 
interest of foreign missions, in connection 
with the meetings of each State Conven- 
tion in the United States, during the com- 
ing autumn; special foreign -missionary 
conferences in various sections of the coun- 
try ; special missionary meetings, in which 
two or three or more churches in given 
neighborhoods may unite; the enlistment 
of all Baptist social unions in the country 
to hold one meeting during the year for the 
presentation of the movement. All this 
after the apportionment of the $1,000,000 
to be raised, in the following directions: 
$400,000 to the churches, $150,000 to the 
young people’s societies and the Sunday- 
schools of the denomination, $200 000 to 
individual subscribers, and $250,000 to 
the women’s societies. Each of the eleven 
District Secretaries of the Union, with one 
special secretary appointed for the State 
of Missouri, has made a further apportion- 
ment of the desired $1,000,000 to the ordi- 
nary associational secretaries among the 
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Baptists throughout the country, and these 
associational secretaries have again made 
apportionments to the several churches. 
Of the $1,000,000, or any portion thereof in 
excess of $600,000 which shall be raised, 
the Centenary Committee recommend that 
a portion be held in reserve by the Union, 
to provide for possible future contingen- 
cies. Two assistants are granted to the 
Chairman of the Centenary Committee 
to aid him in necessary preparation for 
the work, to complete the organization, 
and to work the field. The details of this 
scheme appear to merit study by all exist- 
ing missionary organizations in their deal- 
ing with the matter of raising funds for 
current operations. The importance of 
that study has more than once been noted 
in this Outlook, as tending to solve an 
imminent problem in the missionary work. 
It may be added that $48,000 was pledged 
to this Centenary Fund at the Philadelphia 
meeting of the Missionary Union. 


The trip around the world begun August 
5 by the Rev. F. E. Clark and wife, the 
former the President of the United Soci- 
eties of Christian Endeavor in the United 
States, is prompted by invitations from 
foreign missionaries, and it will occupy 
nearly a year, during which the Rev. Dr. 
Clark will study the missionary work of 
the young people in the countries through 
which he travels. 


The August number of “The Home 
Missionary,” published by the American 
Home Missionary Society (Congregation- 
al), is a Woman’s Number, filled with 
records of the doings of the Woman’s De- 
partment of that organization at its re- 
cent meeting at Washington, D. C. A 
verbatim report of the Washington meet- 
ing (May, 1892) of the A. H. M. S. has 
been issued in a paper-covered volume of 
two hundred pages, which will be forwarded 
to any address for ten cents sent to the 
A. H. M. S., at the Bible House, Astor 
Place, New York City. It is filled with 
matter which has made the most inviting 
religious reading at hand for the Outlook 
in many days. The receipts of the A. 
H. M. S..for the first three months of its 
sixty-seventh fiscal year exceed those of 
the corresponding period in the next 
previous year by $66,768.95. The receipts 
of the A. B. C. F. M. (Congregational 
Foreign Missionary Board) were $5,146.71 
behind the first ten months of last year, 
on the 30th June. 


At the opening of the English Parlia- 
ment, August 9, the Parliamentary Secre- 
tary of the Foreign Office announced that 
“the British Rast Africa Company had in- 
structed its officers to leave Uganda, in 
Africa, by December 31 next. He added 
that Captain Lugard, in command of the 
Company’s forces in Uganda, had con- 
sented to a division of territory, it being 
provided that the armed French Catholics 
should stay in a specified locality, though 
Uganda itself should be free to all relig- 
ions.” This confirms a statement in last 
mooth’s Outlook, and has decided relations 
to missionary labor in that country. 

A policeman at the bustling port of Sun- 
derland, Eng., writes to the English “ Word 
on the Waters” (organ of the English 
Church Mission to Seamen) that not 
over five per cent. of seamen now seen 
about the docks or riverside there are at 
all the worse for drink. The great change 
in their habits which this indicates he at- 
tributes to Christian missionary labor on 
their behalf during the past few years. 
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Financial 


A further depletion in the surplus re- 
serves of the city banks has taken place 
during the week, resulting almost entirely 
from the absorptions for the week by the 
Treasury, and not from any interior move- 
ment to speak of. 
that went out last week is the cause of a 
part of this depletion. $1,000,000 more 
has been taken in shipments this week, 
but this does not appear in this week’s ac- 
counting; yet, with this reduction of over 
$3,000,000 in the reserve, money is simply 
a drug in the call markets at 1 % per cent., 
and sufficiently plentiful at 2% to 3 per 
cent. for sixty and ninety days. 

The conditions are equally easy on the 
other side, notwithstanding the senseless 
agitation of our currency question by the 
English financial papers, continued over 
from last week. A change of government, 
by which Mr. Gladstone is made the head 
of the English administration, has tended 
to increase the doubt about the accom- 
plishment of any practical result at the 
International Silver Conference soon to be 
held at Berlin, for the reason that his 
policy is distinctly one of monometallism, 
with gold as the basis of all exchange. 
This governmental change, with the in- 
creased doubt attending, has served to lower 
the price of silver in all the markets, until 
it is now at much the lowest price ever 
reached. All this has a disturbing 
influence on values, and is certainly a mat- 
ter of deep significance as affecting the 
welfare of English manufacturers whose 
trade is with silver countries—with India, 
for instance. It is probably this drop in 
the market value of the white metal, rather 
than the foolish agitation about the Amer- 
ican financial situation, that depresses 
quotations and feelings in the London and 
European markets. There have plainly 
been distinct and somewhat persistent 
efforts made on the London Exchange to 
weaken the market values of American 
shares and securities, in order to give specu- 
lators an opportunity to repurchase the hold- 
ings with which they have been parting, both 
on short and long account. Aside from the 
somewhat discreditable method of attack- 
ing the credit of a country in order to 
lower the market value of its securities, we 
do not envy the Englishman his situation 
or his task. The course of this week’s 
markets has shown that he has little left 
with which to hammer, and that he is in- 
conveniently exposed to a counter attack 
from this side. We here are not suffer- 
ing at all by the decline in silver; on the 
contrary, such decline will serve as a very 
wholesome check to the increase in the 
production of the metal, and will probably 
hasten the repeal of that section of the 
law of 1890 which directs the purchase of 
4,500,000 ounces of silver bullion monthly 
by our Government. 

Our Government finances, our com- 
‘merce both foreign and domestic, our 
crops, and our railway earnings are all in 
a very healthy condition, and promise 
great results for the business prosperity of 
the coming year. The authority vested in 
the Administration to negotiate a gold loan 
up to $200,000,000 whenever the Secretary 
of the Treasury deems such loan essential 
to the protection of our gold reserves is a 
sufficient guarantee that no disturbance 
can come to the status of our currency, 
and should set at rest the anxiety of all 
timid souls on this question. 

Our imports of merchandise are prov- 
ing very large for July, and will prob- 
ably exhibit a relative increase over the 
imports of July, 1891, of $10,000,000,which 


The $1,000,000 gold: 


would make the balance of trade against 
us fully $15,000,000 for the month. It 
must be remembered that imports were 
small last year, smaller even than for 1890, 
while the tendency is to constant expan- 
sion in a country growing so rapidly as 
ours. 

The stock market is somewhat unsettled 
in stocks dealt in on the London and 
European exchanges; but otherwise, with 
some declines and some improvements, the 
variations are slight in the balance of the 
list. The “ Industrial” stocks are higher, 
and generally strong. 

The bank statement is as follows: 


Specie, decrease.. 2,862,600 
Legal tenders, decrease............. 969, 100 
Deposits, decrease. 3.230.900 


This leaves the city banks with a little 
under $16,000,000 surplus reserve. 
WALL STREET. 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURABLE COMPANY 
Office, Company’s 
Building, 
308 & 310 
Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 


all other claims 
Surplus over all Liabilities .... 


TOTAL ASSETS JAN. 1, 1892, 


25 
307,152 28 


$3,093,540-53 
MONT. MERY, President. 
we OT, Vice-President. 
MARIS Secretary and Treas. 
fAMES ‘B. YOUNG, Actuary. 


[Jnited States Trost (Company 


45 & 47 WALI, STREET 


THOR 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS 


This Company is a legal depository for 
moneys paid into Court, and is authorized to 
act as guardian, trustee, or executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn 
after five days’ notice, and will be entitled to 
interest for the whole time they may remain 
with the Company. 

Executors, Administrators, or Trustees of 
Estates, Religious and Benevolent Institutions, 
and individuals will find this Company a con- 
venient depository for money. 

JOHN A. STEWART, Pres. 
GEORGE BLIss, Vice-Pres. 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


WILSON 


. Hunt, oun Crossy Brown, 
DANIEL Lorp, DWARD Cooper, 
AMUBL SLOAN, W. Bavarp CuTTING, 
AMES w, S. SMITH, 
M. WALTER PHELPs, mM KOCKEFELLER, 


ALEXANDER E. Orr, 
H. Macy, Jr ‘ 
Wma D SLoaneg, 
Gustav H ScHw 

FRANK LYMAN, Bk'lyn, 
Georcse F. Visto 
Wwe. WALDORF 


D JAmMgs, 

OHN A. STEWART, 
RASTUS CORNING, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
Georce 
WILLIAM 


SAFEST oF att INVESTMENTS 


CITY ano BO N on all 
COUNTY 


Descriptive Bond Lists furnished on application. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., BANKERS, 
15 Wall Street, New York. 
BOSTON. CHICACO, 


Safe Investments 


may be had to-day yield- 
ing 7% interest. Not 
everyone knows how to 
find them, however. Our 
book on investments is 
free, and may be of great 
value to you. 


The Provident 
irust 


Please mention The Christian Union 


What we offer investors: $ 
SECURITY ; 

First Mortgages on City Property. 4% 
Eight per cent. interest. $ 
Right to withdraw in 30 days. : 
Home Savings and Loan Association $ 
of Minneapolis. $ 
$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 


Capital paid in, $850,000. 
For Pamphlet address 
H. F. NEWHALL, 
Manager Eastern Office, 
533 Drexel Building, Philada., Pa. 


Defaulted 
Mortgages 


Correspondence regarding them 
invited. Collections made. Re- 
liable valuations given. Real Es 
tate rented and sold. Write for 
our references. 

The City Real Estate Trust Co., 


Boston, 101 Devonshire St. 
Philadelphia, Drexel 2Opeka, Kas. 


The 
Banking Company 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


137,287 


Offers © per cent. Debentures, secured by deposit 
of 1st mortgages with the Union Trust Company of 
New York, or the Security Company of Hart/ord, Conn. 
Amount of issue limited by Law. Connecticut Trus- 
tees. E xecutors, &’c., can invest in these bonds. 


S. F. Jayne & Co. 


MANAGERS OF ESTATES 
Investors in New York Real Estate and 
Mortgages for Residents and 
Non-Residents 


APPRAISERS AND BROKERS IN REAL ESTATE 
254 West Twenty-third Street and 
59 Liberty Street, NEW YORK 


MINNE APOLIS Real Estate, Loans, In- 
Send for Guide Map of Minneapol 


DEAF. 2.’ 


& HEAD NOISES CURED 


lo 


TWO-CENT stamp will carry 

this paper to your friend in any 
part of the United States, Canada, or 
Mexico, after you have read it and 
written your name on the corner. 


OASH OAPITAL.............. $500,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and 
Paid Capital. ... «++. §600,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits ..... HE 
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Recreation Department of The Christian Union 


Information and printed matter concerning any Railway or Steamship line in the world; any Hotel in the world ; any Pleasure 
or Health Resort in the world; any Tour to any part of the world ; or suggestions for planning a Vacation anywhere in the world, 
will be sent on request, without charge, by the Recreation Department, The Christian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, N. Y. 


Pamphlets and Books Received 


A copy of any one will be sent on request, without 
charge, by the Recreation Department, The Chris- 
tian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 
City. 

America’s Great Resorts, via New York Central and 
Hudson River Railroad. A descriptive folder 
Suburban Homes on the Harlem and the Hudson 

Divisions of the New York Central and Hudson 

River Railroad. A descriptive folder. 


The success of the year in railroad circles are the 
new Springfield Line Limited Trains, leaving Bos- 
ton and New York at Noon and arriving at destina- 
tion at 5:40 P.M. 


Appletons’ Guide-Books 


Appletons’ Hand-Book of American Summer 
Resorts. With Maps, Illustrations, Table of Rail- 
road Fares, etc. New edition, revised to date. 50 
cents. At al] bookstores. 

Appletons’ Canadian Guide-Book. Part 
WESTERN CANADA—1. g., From OT1 AWA AND 
MONTREAL TO THE Pactric Ockan. (A compan- 
ion volume to Part I., Eastern Canapa.) With 
numerous Maps and Illustrations. By Frnest INGER- 
SOLL. Flexible cloth, $1.25. At all bookstores. 

Appletons’ tseneral Guide to the United 
States. With numerous Maps and _ Illustrations. 
New edition, revised to date. 12mo. Flexible mo 
rocco, with tuck, $2.s0. Part I., separately, New 
ENGLAND AND Mippie STATES AND CANADA, 
cloth, $:.25. Part 11., SourHeRN AND WESTERN 
States, cloth, $1.25. At all bookstores. 


TRAVELERS o> 


(forrrer'y Appletons’).—I atest Time-tables_c refully re- 
vived and arranged for use of travelers. Populatiuns; 
large U. S. Mav: Summer Tuuri-t su de, describing re- 
sirtsandh wtoreaht em_ For sale by all newsdealers 
or mailed on rev int of cents 
KNICKERBUCKER GUIPE COMPANY 


Place, New York. 


EUROPEAN HOTELS 


Italy 


Hotel Aurora, Riva Degli Schiavoni, 
Venice, iong and favorably known by Amencans, ha: 
been eniarged and refitted. It offers well-warmed and 
sunny rooms for the winter, and at all seasons a positior 
unequaled, excellent table, and willing service. Terms 
7*° moderate and include servants’ fees. 


AMERICAN HOTELS anp SUMMER 
RESORTS 


Massachusetts 


The BERKSHIRE HILLS 
SANATORIUM 


For the cure of Cancer in all its forms without the pee 
of the knite. with complete information m 
free. Dr. W E. Brown & Son, North Adams, Mass. 


New Hampshire 


ETHLEWBEM, N. H.—Mt. Agassiz House 
nuw «pen Good rooms and fine views Livery. 
Special rates for early guests. For circular, Gdress 


IN SEPTEMBER 


The White Mountain Region 


is in its most attractive condition. “The 
Moosilauke,” at Breezy Point, seventeen hun- 
dred feet elevation, is a @EM{ of a hotel. 
Charmingly located. Fine Cuisine. Beautiful 
walks and drives. LOW TARIFF. 
For rates and reservations address 
JOHN F. THAYER, Manager, 
Breezy Point, N. H. 


SEPTEMBER AT 


HOLDERNESS, N. 


In the mot delightful Month of the Year. 
The views trom the Asqauam House and Annex on 
hevard Hili with the ever chang:ng toli ge and coud 
eff-r1s on the m-untains and hills and the Squam |! akes 
bel w, are the most intere-ting in the Mountains. 
Specia rates for September and (@ctober. Send 
fur ulustrated Wook. LEON H. CILLEY. 


GLEN HOUSE 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 


Opens Saturday, June 25 
CHARLES R. MILLIKEN, - _ Proprietor 


New Jersey 


AVON-BY-THE-SEA, New Jersey. 


The Norwood, Opens June 25 
Miss A. E. ODGERS, of Clifton Cottage, Lakewood. 


New York 


California 


LOS ANGELES: Hollenbeck Hotel 


Illustrated book describing Southern California sent or 
request by E. G. FAY & SON. 


HOTEL RAMONA 


Overlooking the beautiful cay of San Luis Obispo, 
California. Pamphiets free. H.W. LAKE, Manager. 


Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


Illustrated book, describing Colorado Springs, sent o1 
request by E. BARNETT. Proprietor. 


GREEN MOUNTAIN FALLS, COLORADO 


Illustrated paper dex ribing Green Mt. Falls in the Heart 
of the Rockies sent free. Address 1. J. WOODWURTH. 


Massachusetts 


The 


American House 


BOSTON, MASS. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
SYSTEMS 
Five minutes’ walk to all Northern Stations 


Highland Pines Sanitarium 


A restful home among the hillside pines for treat nent of 
chr. nic invalids. Elevation 1,400feet Beautiful scen 
trom piazza New but ding convenient to the city. Ad. 
dress Dr. MARK S. PURDY, Corning, N. Y.. 


HEALTH! REST! 


The Jackson Sanatorium 


Under the onal careof experienced physicians, offers 
exceptional advantages and attractions to those who are 
seeking health or rest. 

tion in_the midst of a woodland park overioo 
the Genesee Valley, unsurpassed for healthfulness an 


auty 
On line Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western R. R., 
between New York and Buffalo. 
For illustrated pamphlet, testimonials, etc., address 
J. ARTHUR JACKSON, Sec’y, 
Dansville, Livingston Co., N. Y. 
(Formerly Jackson & Leffingwell.) 


ADIRONDACKS 
ESTES HUUSE, KEENE VALLEY, ESSEX 
COUNTY, N. Y. 
Special rates for Sept., 86.00 to ®Y.00 per week. 
J. H EsTEs, Prop 


AC At FLUME COTTAGE, 
ADIRON DACKS, Keene Vailey, N. Y., those seek- 
ing a restful vacation will find a home such as they have in 
vain been fet these many years. lhe proprietor 
devotes much of his time to conducting parties personally 
to the points of interest in t marvelous region, Cir- 
cular written by guests. Terms, $8 and $10 per 
Address as above. 


New York 


Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


popular resort for health. change. rest, or recreation 
the year. Elev-tor, electric bells, steam n fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roo uites of 
rooms with private baths. Croquet, Lawn-tennis, etc. 
Massage, Electricity, all baths and al: remedial appliances, 
New Turkish and Russian Baths never su in 
—— elegance and completeness. Send for illustrated 
ar. 


INGLESIDE STAMFORD 
SPECIAL RATES FOR’ We 
SEPTEMBER Address E. O. COVEL. 


Oregon 


RTLAND, OR.—THE PORTLAND. One 

of the most —_, and elegant — in this 
country; American plan; $3. nd upward. 

PCHAS. ‘LELAND, Manager. 


Pennsylvania 


ELAWARE WATER GAP, Pa. ; 
Monee. AS. yom wey till No- 

ana vege es tron tarm. 
vember. imilk and OROASDALE™ 


HOUSE, Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 
Situated on the mountain side, near the station, 
post-office, and prints of interest. First class accom- 
modations at moderate rates. Send forcircular. Address 
Mrs. THEO. HAUSER & SON, 


Rhode Island 


NEWPORT, R. I. 


OCEAN HOUSE 

Opens Tune 25. Situated On BELLEVUE AV., the 
most fashionable this famous watering-place, and 
adjoining the CASINO, it affords its guests an oppor- 
tunity the distinctive features o 

SUMMER LIFE:AT NEWPORT 
not found elsewhere in the place. 

For illu-tra:ed pamphist, “NEWPORT AND ITS 
ADVANTAGES AS A SUMMER RESORT,” ad- 
Grose (HN G. WEAVER, Jr., MANAGER OCEAN 
HOU: NEWPORT, R. I.,or EVERETT HOUSE, 


TRAVEL 


ESTABLISHED 1850 


INMAN LINE 


SAILINGS WEEKLY BETWEEN 
New York, Queenstown, and Liverpool 


United States and Royal Mail Steamers 
“City of Paris’”’ and “City of New York’ 
10,500 TONS EACH. 
City of Chicago, 5,600 Tons. 
Cicy of Beri 91 Tons. 
City of heoter, 4.770 Tons, 


These Magnificent Vessels are amongst the 
largest and fastest in the world, and are well known for 
the regularity and rapidity of their passage across t 

tlantic. 

The Saloons and Staterooms are amidships, 
where the motion is least perceptible. Ladies’ and Gen- 
tlemen’s Sitting and Smoke Rooms, Pianos, Libraries, 
Karber’s “hop, Bath-rooms, etc, provided All these 
Steamers are fitted with the Flectric Light, and the Ser- 
vice, Table, and Accommodation throughout are unsur- 


assed. 
PRound-trip Tickets issued at reduced rates, and 
the return portion is available, if desired, by the Red Star 
Autwerp tv New York or Phila- 
ae a. 

FORK RATES and circulars giving full information, 
apply to 


INTERNATIONAL NAVIGATION COMPANY 


GENERAL AGENTS 
6 Bow.inc Green, New York. 
307 WALNUT ST , Philadelphia. 

2 Soutu CLar« Srt., Chicago. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


The fast and commodious steamers of the Yarmouth S. S. 
Co. (limited) leave Lewis Wharf, Boston, for Yarmouth, 
N.S., every Tuesday and Friday at 12 M., connecting at 
Yarmouth for all parts ot Nova Scotia: returning, leave 
Yarmouth every Wednesday and Saturday evening after 
the arrival of the express train from Halifax. For tickets, 
staterooms, and full information, apply to 

J. F. SPINNEY, Agent, Lewis Wharf, Boston. 


Maine Steamship Company 


The _only direct line to Cottage City, Mass., and Port- 
land, Me., connecting at Portland with all railroad and 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
or Bar Harbor, Ola Orchard, Portlan 
Springs. White Mountains, and all Eastern summer_re- 
sorts. Steamers sail every Monday, Wednesday, and Sat- 
urday at 5 p.M., from Pier 3* East River, foot of Market 
Street, New York. For information apply to 
HORATIO HALL, Agent, at the pier. 
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Massage, Swedish Movements, Electricity, Hygienic Dietary. 


WALTER’S PARK, 


Pennsylvania 


Wernersville Station of 
the Philadelphia & Rea:ing Railroad, 
nearly midway betwcen Philadelphia 
and Harrisburg. 


All trains—nine in number each. 
way—stop at this station, bringing us 
within two and one-quarter hours of 
Philadelphia, four and one-quarter 
hours of New York, five and one- 
quarter. hours of Washington. 


“The Most Beautiful Place I 
Have Ever Seen” 


is the daily recurring test mony of 
travelers these my mornings. 
Varied, picture-que, extensive, one 
never tires of its views. Add to this 
the finest climate, the purest air and 
water, with greatest ease of access, 
and we have all the elements of 


A Great Health Resort 


The Sanitarium is 300 feet long, 
five stories in height, finished and 
furnished in excellent style. Hy- 
draulic Elevator; Electric Bells; Ex- 
cellent Table; Dairy and Livery. 

The treatment consists of Baths, 
Steam and Hydraulics have lately been introduced to give power for operating 


varied machinery used in giving treatment, etc. Taylor’s Manipulators, Kneaders. etc., are extensively employed. Thirty years of personal and 
professional experience in the treatment of all forms of chronic ailment by Sanitarium methods enables us to speak with authority on these 


subjects. Our terms are exceptionally low: $12 to $16 per week secure fine rooms; $16 to $25 for the very best. 


heat. Circulars free. Address 


Open grates and steam 
ROBT. WALTER, M.D., Walter’s Park, Berks Co., Pa. 


NORTHERN WISCONSIN AND MICHIGAN 


Lake Region 


GOGEBIC LAKE and other health and fishing resorts 
ocated in the PINE FORESTS of the North. 
For Map and Guide Book write to C. L. RYDER, 
~General Passenger Agent, Milwaukee, Lake Shore & 
Western R’y, Milwaukee. Wis 


BOOKS BY 
Hamilton W. Mabie 


The following books by Mr. HAMILTON W 
‘MABIE will be sent to any address by The 
‘Christian Union, postpaid, on receipt of price 
‘SHORT STUDIES IN LITERATURE. 

Iz2mo. $1.25. 

‘UNDER THE TREES AND ELSE.- 

WHERE. i2mo. §1.25. 

MY STUDY FIRE. 12mo, $1.25. 
'NORSE STORIES RETOLD FROM 
THE EDDAS. 16mo, $1.00. 


‘OUR NEW ENGLAND. Her Nature 
Described by Hamilton Wright Mabie, and 
Some of Her Familiar Scenes Illustrated. 
The illustrations are photogravures from 
Nature, with remarques drawn by Frank 1 
Merrill. Oblong quarto, limp cover, wit! 


photogravures on Japanese paper, gilt edges 

Price, $4.00; cloth, illuminated, price, $5.00. 
Address The Christian Union 

Clinton Hall. Aator Place, New Vorb 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at on- dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
im excess of thirty. 


AN ASHEVILLE (N. C.) RESIDENCE FOR 
SALE.—A trame h use, colonial style, completed a year 
ago, having a sto e foundation, ce:lar, s »uar- nad, parl 

brary. dining-room, pav.trics, bitchen, five bedchambers 
(four of these connec: ing and with cl: sets), serv«nts' 10 m 
and trunk room in third story. It has tight walls, wide 
windows and ample porches with a commanding view, 
and is heat d by a furnace a d open firspl :ces (witn hard- 
woud mantels and tiles), and has a bath room and all 
water conv niences. It is s.tuated on a corner lot, 85 by 
236 feet. with shade and (y : @) fruit trees, and 1s un an 
electric car.ine Price. $9,000, on teri satisfactory to 
purcvaser. If desired, the Cappets and furniture can be 
purchased with the hi use The owncr’s removal else- 
where on prefe-sional duty is the occasion of this off. r. 

ddress P. BRYAN, Cor. 8th and E m Streets, 
Cincionati, O. 


Autumn Leaves 


The Recreation Department of The Christian 
Union will gladly send you without charge the cir- 
culars of any of the hotels at the Autumn Resorts 


and time-tables of railroads to aid you in your trip. 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 


The Grandest Scenery, Greatest Health and Pleasure Resort 
ON THE CONTINENT. 


Unsurpassed Cuisine. 
Wonderful Glen Springs. 


W. W. Swansbourne, of the Boston Symphony 
leader of Orchestra. 


OPEN JUNE 2sth 
Telegraph and Post Office in House. 
For further information and circulars address C. R. MILLIKEN, Pi op. 


Directly opposite springs and park, 
within two minutes of baths. Accommo- 
dations for 200. Entire new system of 
plumbing. 


SPECIAL RATES FOR SEPTEMBER 


Descriptive circular on application. 


T° Doves 
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Sy 
luck Riss 
Uncle Peter will endeavor to answer 
at’ the YOUNG FOLKS. But he makes Con- 
itions : 
rst. The full name and address of the inquirer must 
accompany tach guestion—not for but for 
on 
2d. give the number of the fararvath in re- 
op to gesstsons and answers previously published. 
rite on only one side of the paper. 
i . The questioner ony send a two-cent stamp, but he 
or she must allow Uucle Peter to use his discretion as to 
— he shall reply through the paper or through the 


stioner_ must be iént, and give U 
oget the desired in ormation if 
possess it himself. In ordinary cases it Lui take yp ne 
three to four weeks to make an answer 

oth. Nobody must expect Uncle Peter tobe omniscient.] 


A correspondent in the West sends a 
note written to her by a native missionary 
teacher in Mexico, asking for picture-cards 
for the children in a Sunday-school just 
organized in Monterey, and suggests that 
some of the young readers of The Christian 
Union might like to send old Christmas 
and advertising cards or illustrated papers 
to the Mexican children. They should be 
addressed to V. Frenino, Monterey, N. L., 
Mexico; Calle del Colegio, Civil No. 63. 


95. A very interesting subject at present is the 


‘ silver question. Here in the South I believe a 


majority who favor the free coinage of silver do so 
from a very vague idea that somehow or other, if the 
bill should pass, silver dollars would be like gravel 
in a hilly country, and they would all have their 
pockets full. In order to better understand the 
matter, please answer the following questions: (a) 
What is the annual production of the silver mines of 
the United States? (4) What amount annually is 
necessary for the arts? (c) How many ounces are 
necessarily purchased by the United States annu- 
ally? (d) How much does the law require to be 
coined annually? C. D. O. 

(a) A little over fifty million dollars a 
year. (4) Something between five and ten 
million dollars. For the exact sum write 
to the Director of the Mint, Washington, 
D. C., for hisreport. (c) Fifty-four million 
ounces, equivalent to about fifty-four mill- 
ion dollars. (d@) Our former law fixed the 
amount at twenty-four million dollars; the 
present law leaves it to be decided by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. I have fe]t in- 
clined to congratulate myself lately that in 
my Chair at least I was able to “keep 
out ” of politics; that in it I was not called 
upon to declare for Free Trade or Protec- 
tion, to decide whether the World's Fair 
should be open or closed on Sunday, or to 
give the correct pronunciation of the first 
name of the Democratic candidate for 
Vice-President. Now the question of free 
silver has at last reached my Chair. I can 
only say to my correspondent at the South 
that, as some of the ancestors of our pres- 
ent citizens found on reaching New York 
that Gold Street and Pearl Street were 
paved with cobblestones, so “free silver” 
does not mean a system like that of our 
free drinking-fountains. “Free silver ” 
simply means that anybody in this gountry 
would be at liberty to send any quantity 
of silver ore to the mint, and on the pay- 
ment of a small charge have it coined into 
dollars. 


977. (a) Will you please give me the names of 
some good English grammars that are fully up to 
date? Like many others, 1 think I have suffered 
more educationally from poor teachers in English 
grammar than in any other study. Now, I want to 
get some of the very best text-books, and make a 
thorough study of thesubject. (6) Isthere a volume 
of selected poems from Walt Whitman? 


(2) The latest work is Maxwell’s ‘‘ Ad- 
vanced Lessons in English Grammar” 
(American Book Company, New York). 
(4) In connection with this treatise, which 
is scientific, read Dean Alford's “The 
Queen’s English” and Richard Grant 


White’s “Words and Their Uses.” (6) 
There is a little volume edited by Arthur 
Stedman and published by Charles L. 
Webster & Co., which contains the most 
beautiful passages of his poems. 


94. 1 want to ask for information as to what rule or 
pledge on the temperance question or saloon ques- 
tion is incorporated in the Y. P. S. C. E. rules or 
pledge. F.C. D. 

None atall. The members of the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society may believe in pro- 
hibition, high license, no license, local 
option, or whatever else they think will best 
promote temperance. 


97. Will you kindly give me the names of some 
thorough and practical books on gardening, etc.? 
How to successfully cultivate about twenty acres of 
land at a fair profit is my object in view. 

yep 
The Rural Publishing Company, Times 
Building, New York, the publishers of 
“ The American Garden ” and “ The Rural 
New Yorker,” can recommend to you just 
the books you want. 


96. Could you tell me if old Colonial bills issued 
during the Revolutionary war have any money value, 
and if so could you give me the name of a purchaser 
of such money? M. M. 

They have some value as curiosities, 
and some issues which are rare can be 
readily sold. Write, describing the bills 
which you have, to the Scott Stamp and 
Coin Company, 12 E, Twenty-third Street, 
New York. 


Cor necticut 


Connecticut, Fairfield Co , Brookfield Center. 
HE CURTIS SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS. 
$soo. 18th year. My so-page circular tells what 
means for a bey here. of cha: acter 
st with us. No new boy over 
FREDERICK CUR 1S, (Yale ’69). 


Connecticut, Greenwich. 
CADEMY AND HOME FOR TEN BOYS 
67th year of Academy, 13th of Home. Prepa- 
ration for College or Business. Absolutely healthful loca- 
tion and genuine home, with refined surroundings. Gym- 
nasium. References required. 
J. H. ROOT, Principal, Greenwich, Conn. 


Connecticut, Hartford (in the suburds). 
OODSIDE SEMINARY. For Girls. 
Every advant for culture igh and 


health. Terms, to $6 Re 


Connecticut, Litchfield Co., New Preston. 
PSON SEMINARY 
For Boys and Young Men. 
References: President Dwight, Yale University; Rev. 
T. L. Cuyler, D.D., of Brooklyn. For other references or 
information inquire of Rev. HENRY UPSON, Principal. 


Connecticut, Litchfield Co., 
HE GUNNERY 


A oo School for 30 Boys. 


paration ‘for y Coll Eour (out of five) candi- 
ed this to Vale, wit ut conditions. 
Che and Physical and Gymnasium 
instructor. 


Address 
OHN C, BRINSMADE, Principal. 


Connecticut, New Canaan, Fairfield Co. 
EW CANAAN INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS. 
tion. tee 
uca nth year. Sent. 2 AYRES. 


CownectTicuT, Norwalk. 
ISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS 
Twentieth year. Primary, intermediate, and 
college preparatory courses. Careful attention to morals 
nd manners. New buildings, steam heat, incandescent 
ht, gymnasium. 


Macbeth’s “ pearl top ” and 
pearl glass’ lamp-chimneys 
are made of tough glass that 
costs four times as much as 
common glass; and the work 
on them costs a good deal 
more than the work on com- 
mon chimneys, just as the 
work on a dress is propor- 
tioned to cost of stuff. 

The dealer is right in saying 
he can’t afford to sell them at 
the prices of common glass 
chimneys. 

And what will become of 
his chimney trade if his chim- 
neys never break? He is apt 
to be wrong there. He can 
afford to charge a fair price 
and give new chimneys for all 
that break in use. 


Have a talk with him. 


Pittsburg. GEO. A. MACBETH & Co. 


EDUCATIONAL 


The Christian Union will send, with- 
out charge, the Catalogue or Circular of 
any School in America to any one desir- 
ing the same. Address The Christian 
Union, Astor Place, New York. 


New York City 


New York, New York City. 


CHERMERHORN'S 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
_, Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 3 East 14TH Street, N. Y. 


Connecticut 


Connecticut, Fairfield. 
OME AND SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS. 
Attractive home; firm discipline; individual 
attention. Boye Sage 8 to 10 preferr 


H. BREWER. A.M., Principal. 


Connecticut, Norwalk, Hillside. 
RS. MEAD’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND 
YOUNG LADIES reopens September 29. 
College Preparatory and General courses. Special depart- 
ments ts for Vocal and Instrumental Music, Art, janguages. 
Certificate admits to Wellesley and Vassar Colleges 


Connecticut, Norwalk. 
ORWALK MILITARY INSTITUTE 
_. Norwalk, Connecticut 
(One hour from New York City.) 
Prepares for Colleges, Scientific Schools, or Business. 
Careful training. Thorough teaching. Superior build- 
ing, Gymnasium, Bowling Alleys, etc. 
Illustrated Circular sent on request. 
FRANK S. ROBERTS, Principal. 


Connecticut, Old Lyme 
OXWOOD SCHOOL ‘FOR GIRLS 
Thorough work in English branches, Latin, 
Greek, and French. College preparat . All the com- 
forts of tke Apply to Box 125, Mrs. R. S. Griswold. 


Connecticut, Stamford. 
ACADEMY. 54th Year. 


Prepares for College, Scientific School, or Business. 
Aims to surround students with Aome influences ; to make 
the individual, not the class, the basis of work; to make 
the preparation of lessons, the learning Aow study,’’ 
of first importance; to have enough trained teachers to 
enable each student to advance according to his capacity. 

WM. J. BETTS, M.A. (Yale), Principal. 


Connecticut, Stamford. 
ERRILL BUSINESS COLLEGE. Ranks 
with the best inthe country. Open all the year 
sex nes. te of ‘Banking. 
enmanship, Shorthan writing, | elegra rchi- 
tecture, German, and English. M Munnitt. Pres't. 


Connecticut, Stamford. 
ISS LOW’S BOARDING AND 
DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


ns last Wednesday i ber. Circul t 
HEYWOOD” 


Connecticut, Wa 
“advent term eight DIOCESAN | SCHOOL 
vent term ei soent Sept. 21,1 
The Rev. FRA CYS T uss ELL. M.A. 
Miss MARY R. NAILLARD Po 


Connecticut, Windsor. 
OUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE. A Home 
School for Girls of all ages. Wellesley and 
Smith receive its Pupils on certificate. An — corps 


of teachers, each a s alist in her t. 
Terms, $350 to $500 8 WILLIAMS Pa” 


‘District of Columbia 


District or Cotumsaia, Washington 
Neo INSTITUTE. A School of High 
Grade for Girls. Certificate admits to W 


in languages and in fine arts. 
or catalogue address the peipals, 
Mr. M. D. CABELL. 


| 
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District of Columbia 


District or Cotumsra, W 
M* VERNON SEMINARY 
Washington, D. C. 

Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies and Little 
Girts. Eighteenth year ovens October 4, 1892. 

New buildings, perfectly equipped for health and com- 
fort; rteam heat, passenger elevator, perfect sanitation. 

Special advantages in Literature, Modern 
and Music. 

For circulars apply te the Principal, 

Mrs. ELIZABETH J. SOMERS. 


Germany 


SCHOOLS 


The Catalogue or Circular, of any School in America 
may be had without charge on application to The 
Christian Union, Astor Place, New York. 


Massachusetts 


Minnesota 


Geemany, Berlin. 
A Scan HOME SCHOOL offers to young 
ladies wishing to study abroad the best masters 
in German, French, and Music, with home care. training, 
chaperonage, watchful regard to healt h, symnastics, 


Vacation trips to Russia, the North Cape, an 
erent rts of Ss. 
incipal, Mrs. Mary B. W ard, refers by per 
to rover Sreveland, New York, and 
Honorable Wm. alter Phel ps, U . Minister to Ger 
many Berlin. Address for ercylar 
iss RUBY I. GILBERT, Woman Chicago. 
Kentucky 
Kentucky, Shelb 
CIENCE HILL 
An Ragiish and Classical School for Girls. The 
schoo! for women in the South. Teachers 
graduates of the colleges. Fits for a esley. he 
commodations first in every 
“POYNTER. 
Maryland 


MARYLAND, Baltimore. 


HE WOMAN'S COLLEGE 
OF BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


JOHN F. GOUCHER, President. 
The next session will begin September : 9. 
Programs and application blanks will be furnished 
upon request, addressed to 
THE WQMAN’S COLLEGE, Baltimore, Md. 


Massachusetts 


Massacuusatts, Amherst. 
W. F. HOME SCHOOL 


R YOUNG LADIES 
Reopens September 21, 1 802. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 
AK GROVE HOME SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Miss VRYLING W. BUFFUM, A.B., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
ISS CATHARINE J]. CHAMBERLAYNE 
Will open a Home and Day School for Girls 
October 5, 1802, at 
64 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Prospectus sent upon application. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 17 Blagden Street. 
ISS CLAGETT’'S HOME AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS Oct. Rater. Refer- 

Rt. Rev. Brooks Gen. er, 

Inet. echnology, Boston; Mrs. 


MINNESOTA, 
TANLEY HALL, a Boarding and Day School 
Full “Academic ‘Courses ang two 
wor larship t Cc 
value $400. *Miss) Ouve 


4 Missouri 


Missovrt, St. Louis, 2812 and 2814 Locust St. 
HALL, Day and School for 


Girls. Alldepartments. College P tory. 
Principals: Miss C. E"Shepard, Miss H yoo 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Newbury St. 
18S FRANCES V. EMERSON, Successor 
Miss Abby H. ee HOME AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR GIR 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury St. 
HE MISSES HUBBARD’'S SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS will reopen October 3, 1892. A limited 
number of boarding scholars will be received. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Bradford. 
ARLETON SCHOOL, for Young Men and 
Boys. training for College, Sclentifie 
and Life home, care. Reopens 20, 
1892. "$600 per year. I. N. CARLESO 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 20 Mason Street. 
—_ CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL. 


(Private—For Girls.) 
Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. 


MAssacuusetts, Concord. 
ONCORD HOME SCHOOL 


Twenty-five boys prepared for co scientific 
ool, or business. All the advantages of family life com- 
ned with best menta and, physical training. uildings 


new, and construct 


according to latest models; seventy- 
five acres of ground. FAMES 


S. GARLAND, Master. 


Norton. 

t ar will begin & 

home Exeellent ments. Fine 
Library, Laboratory, Observatory, and Ca 


nets. 
d lar to 
Send for Circular to E. STANTON, Norton, Mass. 


New Hampshire 


New Franconia. 
ACADEMY. Highscholarship. Health- 
fulhome. Best care and traction. $150 
covers adi expenses. F. W. ERNST, A.M., Prin. 


New Hampsurire, Kingston. 
SEMINARY, 
Kingston, N. H. 


Prepares both sexes for ed college or scien school. 
Excellent general course penses very low. For 
catalogue a 


CHARLES H, CLARK, A.M.., Principal. 


New Jersey 


New Jersey, Bordentown. 
yo (N. J. COLLEGE FOR 
YOUNG WOMEN AND GIR — Re- 


ne September for Catal 


WEN, M.L.A., 
New Jersey, Bordentown. 
HE PRISCILLA BRAISLIN SCHOOL 
Bordentown, N. J. 
the of th and om cer Girls. Beautiful 


PRINCIPALS. 


New Bridgeton. 
VY HALL. Home and College-prepara 
for Ladies. Established 1861. 
Mrs. J. ALLEN 


MASSACHUSETTS, Andover. 
Anas ACADEMY for Young Ladies 
Begins its sixty-fourth year Sept. 15th, offering 
enlarged op unities, with superior accommodations in 
its new an improved buildin hile will be give its 
—— course of studies, a wi er 


to 
course for fitting s is for A 
sone 
Andover, “Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, Y.W.C.A., 40 Berkeley St® 
OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL OF DO- 
MESTIC SCIEN LE, with Departments for 
Industrial Arts and Chri‘tian Workers, opens its fifth 
year Wednesday, Oct. 5, 1892. Special attention given 
to Reeparing Secretaries and other helpers for 
or circular a 
Miss RENA CHAMPNEY Principal of School. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 20 Music Hall Building. 
OSTON TRAINING SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


E.ocuTion (Emerson College 
of ART 5 Sand R.C.A, Prin- 
cipal). Second year ins Sept. 8 Ail grades "ol 
upils received. Unusual advantages in the Norma 
SoursB; thorough training for the teacher’s profe-sion ; 


teaching under supervision ; s and Concerts 
eminent artists. For Calendar, addrees the Director, 
H. HOWARD, A M. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 10 Ashburton Place. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL 


Fall term opens Wednesday, October 5. For circulars 
EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 145 Dartmouth St., New 
Studio Buil i: g. 
OWLES ART SCHOOL 
Instructors: Ernest L. Major, JoserH De 
Camp, Henry Kitson, Bertram G. Goopnue, 
Mercy A. Bai.ey, Tueo. A. Ruccies, Annie E, Rip- 
DELL. The tenth year of this well-established school 
opens Oct ret, 1892. Superior in equipment and in 
arrangement for convenience and comfort; modeled after 
the best Parisian Schools. Full Courses in Drawing and 
Painting, including Still-life and Water-colors. Special 
attention to Lite Studies, Portraiture, and Illustrating 
Class in Modeling Students have free access to the gal- 
leries of the Museum of Fine Arts Five hundred dollars 
($soo) given in scholarships. Begin at any time. For 
circulars address as above. F. M. COWLES. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, so Bromfield 
ASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
No charge to school officials for teachers. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield. 
SHBY HALL 
School for Young Ledies 
Reopens Sept. 22d. Complete College Preparatory 
course. Advanced courses 1n History and Literature, 
Music and Art. Miss DIXON, B.A. (Wellesley), Miss 
LILIAN DIXON, Princ 


MassacHusetTtTs, Wellesley. 
ELLESLEY HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Prepares for —e and Scientific Schools. 
WARD A. BENNER. 


Massacuussetts, Wilbraham. 
ESLEYAN ACADEMY 
One of the best academic and classical schools 
in New England. $200, one-haf in advance and re- 
Jan. 15th, will cover ordinary tuition, with board 
ogue 


- th , be i August 31st. Send for cat 
or the year, NEWHALL. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
HE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY. 
37th year. Classical, Scientific, Business, Pre- 


paratory nasium. Strict Home 
— . A. SHAW. A.M., Head Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
HE HOME SCHOOL 
Miss Kimball’s School for Girls. Wide-awake, 
thorough, progressive. Send for illustrated circular. 


Michigan 


Micuican, Orchard Lake. 
A thorou ui ollege separatory 
School, th ive Eastern Acade- 
mies. Catalogue sent upon application. 


Minnesota 


Minnesota, Faribault. 
HATTUCK SCHOOL 
Gives very thorough fitting for all colleges and 
for pus tor training. Dry, invigorating 
climate. c ue ull information 
Rev. JAMES DOBBIN, D.D. 


MINNESOTA, Northfieid. 
ARLETON COLLEGE 
Northfield, Minn. 

For both sexes. (lassical, Literary, Scientific Courses. 
Academy for preparatory and English studies. School 
of Music. Elocution, Drawing, Painting. Climate very 
healthful. Send for catalogue. 

JAS. W. STRONG, President. 


New Jersry, Bridgeton. 
EVEN GABLES 
Mrs. Westcott’s Boarding School for Young 
Ladies. Gymnasium. 


New Jexssy, Englewood. 
OLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
ENGLEWOOD, N. J. 


Reopens Sept, 22. Preparatior for c a specialty. 
Pupils admitted to Vassar, Wellesley, on cer 


tificate. 
CAROLINE M. GERRISH, A.B. 


New Jerssy, Englewood. 
WIGHT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS mppeweed. 
N. Peasant home, finest educational ad- 


™ E.ten W. FARRAR. 


New Jersry, Freehold. 


OYS fit for College or Busi 
Freehold Institute, N. J. 
Write for catalogue. 


New Jersey, Lakewood. 
HE MISSES "oan 


OAKS 
October Fifth. Lakewood, New Jersey. 


New Jexszy, Lawrenceville. 
_ SCHOOL 
JOHN C. GREEN Foundation. 
Early application for admission is advisable. 
For catalogue and information, address 
Rev. JAMES C. MACKENZIE, Ph.D. 


New Jerssy, Montclair, 770 Bloomfield Ave. 
ONTCLAIR MILITARY ACADEMY 
College and business preparation. Cadets live 


Christ in influ-nces and th the 


G. MacVICAR, A.M 
New Jerssy, Morristown. 
M?33 DANA'S Boarding and Day Scheo! tor 
Girls reopens September 21. 

College preparation, Resident French and German 
Teachers. Thorough ins ruction in English, with special 
in Art, Mu-ic, and DetsartTsa GYMNASTICS. 

Tom ae ‘Board and Tuition in English, Latin, 
and Greek, $700. 


other advertisements in this department see 


| 
N. J. 
B 
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The Christian Union 


20 August. 1892 


New Jersey 


New York 


New York 


New Jersey, Mount Holly. 
OUNT HOLLY ACADEMY FOR BOYS 
homelike. C 
term opens Sept. 13th. 
A.M. (Princeton), Principal. 


New Jersey, Newark, s4 Park Place. 
ISS TOWNSENU’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Pleasant home, best advantages. Cuirculars 
sent on application. 


New Jersey, New Brunswick. 
UTGERS PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS. Founded 1766. 
E. R. PAYSON, Ph.D., Head Master. 


New Jersey, New Brunswick. 
| MISSES ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 
DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Will reopen September 26th, at 66 Bayard Street. . 


New Jersey, Newton. 

N "feet elev (N. J.) INSTITUTE, goth 
feetelevation Home Rented. nglish 
Classics, S ience, Commercial, Art, Music. Steam ; unge 

th (30. 000 gallon- ) bowling-a' y : gymnasium; acres of 
playground. Seven teachers with total expenence «+f 100 
years Mounted dril; 20 saddle nies. lilustrated 
catalogue. Capt. ‘JUEL WILSON, A.M., Prin. 


New Jersey, Pennington. 
ENNINGTON (N. J.) SEMINARY for both 
sexes. 534 Year. Offers rare educational facili- 
moderate. High ene Steam heat- 
as: fire-esca:es On thororg twren New 
York. Trenton, Philadelphia, Raltim re Washington. 
Catalogue com complete and beautiful, sent free. 
HANLON, UD., Pre-idext for 23 years, 


New Jersey, Plainfield. 
ARNED ACA'’*MY. A Select School for 25 
Boys. Pleasant home. Thorough instruction. 
Prep?res for college E. N. HARNED, Frin. 


New Jersey. Redbank. 

OARDING SCHU':L FOR 12 BOYS;; beauti- 
fully ‘eer on oe Rey of the Shrewsbury 

ver. TARR, A M., pal, 


New Jersey, Summit. 
ISSM M. HUNT, ENGLISH and FRENCH 
Boarding and Day School. Instruction al 


i ment; terms reasonable; loca 
an tor circular, Hunt. 


New Jersey, Trenton. 
HE DUPUY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. A school 
fo’ boys backward in their 


boardi ils. Thorough traini 


New York 


New York, Aurora. 
AYUGA LAKE MILITARY —— 
Good location. Building with modern improve- 
For illustrated 


or ALFRED WRIGHT Bs. } Principals. 


New York, Aurora. 
ELLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Aurora, N. Y. Three Full Courses of Stud x. 
Location beautiful and healthful. New Building wi 
Modern Improvements. Session begins Se Romber 21, 
1892. Send for Catalogue. E. S. risers. . Pres. 


New Vork, B:ovklvn, 160 Joralemon Street. 
ISS KATHERINE L. MALTBY, B.A., for- 
merly Principal of the Nassau Institute. will 
open her spaci »us and inviting residence, 160 Joralemon 
Street, Brooklyn, September 22. 1892, for the reception 
of Young Ladies who desire to speud a winter in the city 
in the enjo.ment otf its Art or Musical advantages, for 
students who will attend,the ses:ions of day sh ols in 
Brooklyn, or for , upils who wish special instruction under 
her:harge. Address for circular 
Fourth Year. Mi.s MALTBY, Principal. 


New York, Brooklyn. 
U. lYESAUSSURE. 


Opens Sept. an for Packer students and any others 
who desire to pursue special courses. Art or Music 
students also received 


New York Brook'yn. 
RATT I STITUTE 
Founded by Charles Pratt for the promotion of 
Art, Science, Literature, I:.dustry, and Thrift. 
DEPARTMENTS: 

Industrial and Fine Arts, Uomestic Art and Science 

ence an echnok gy, Commerce, High School, 
Fr ebel Academy and Kindergarten Libravies and Mu- 
seum, Music FREDERIC B. PRA I’, Secretary 


New York, Brooklyn, 138-140 Montague St. 
HE BROUKLYN HEIGHTS sEMINARY. 
Boarding and Day School tor Girls. The 42d 
year opens Sept. 29th. Address for circulars 
138-140 Montague St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


New York, Buffalo. 
UFFALO SEMINARY 


The Serty-Gepend ear. For circulars address 
qd F. HARTT, 284 Delaware Avenue. 


New Vorx, Carmel 

REW L¢DI*8S’ SEMINARY. 27th year be- 

gins oth. Healthful. homelike, 
our ( in Faculty 

beauty. of ocptien.. 5? s from New York 


end & r illustrated c 
Rev. JAMES M. VEAGER, , President. 


New York, ua. 
‘UNTAIN INSTITUTE 
Among the hills, thirty-two miles from New 


York. A boarding-school tor Send fer 


Boys and Girls 
catalogue for 1892-93. 


New York, Claterack. 
HE CLAVERACK COLLEGE 
and Hudson River Irstitute 
Boys ane Guts, will open its 39th year 19h. 


Kev. A. H. FLACK, A.M., Prest. 


New York, Cornwall-on-Hudson. 
RNWALL HEIGHTS SCHOOL 
A for on Storm King Moun- 


P Addre<s 
repares for college business i 


tain, 
Rev CARLOS H. 


New York. Cornwall-on Hudson. 
TOkKM K NG SCHOOL 
Situated 800 'eet above the river. Special atten- 
tion gi:en bya tad and h r daughters to backward, deli- 
cate, or young girls, combined with happy home life. 
Number imi.ed to ten. 
erms, $500. 


New Yorx, Cornwall-on-Hudson. Prep. Dept.. Peekskill. 
HE NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Col C. J. WRIGHT, B.S., A.M., President. 


New Yorx, Fishkill on-Hudson. 
RMO INSTITUT«e 
wenty ninth \ear begins Sept. 1 sexes. 
Business llere course, $300 ver 
JAMES M. DE GA MO, Ph. v., Principal. 


New York, Fort Edward. 
kT EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
35th year Sept. 19 $270; superb modern bvild- 
ings and a nd tor twelve f steam heat; rooms for 100 young 
women and for twelve professors and teachers; 6 graduat- 
ing courses tory; intelligent care o: health, 
morals, = manners; conspicuously thorough depart. 


ts of Art, Music, Elocuti and Lan See 
illustrate E. KING D.D. 


talogue. 

New York, L. I , Great Neck. 
S.-ALL DAY FOR GIRLS 4ND 
BOY>. where two children will be re eived as 

boarding purilsn xt year. They — hes be both girls, or shor to 
or sister and brovher. All the ust n- 
srection. Address PRINCIPAL. 


New York, Hamilton. 

OL’-A E UN:VERSITY. The 73d year be- 

gins Sept. 8. Classical, Scientific, and Spe Special 
courses of in-tructon. standards. Expenses mod- 
erate. Address Profes-or N. L. ANDRews,; on fina 
matters, Wm. R k OWLANDS, reasurer 


New York, Havana. 
Che ACADEMY. Fall term begins 
Health, Home, Education. Prepares 
best colleges, "and provides excellent advan for 
eral and special courses of study, music, 3 art. For 
further information write to the Principal, A. C. HILL. 


New York, Manlius. 
T J HN’s MILITARY SCHOOL 
Next term opens September 15th, 1 
Rt Rev F D Howrinaton, STD. 


mM. VER 
Avply t» for circulars. 


New York, Newburgh. 


arranged for SIGLAR. 


New York, Newhurg. 
mE MIsSES MACKIE’S 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


The twenty-seventh year will begin September 22. 


New York, New York City. 43 West 47th Street. 
CADEYVIG CLAS*ES FUR GIRL3 
Preparatory and Primary Departments. Indi- 

vidual mstr-ction. Special attention to col ege prepara- 
tion. Expert teachers in Cla- -sics, Mathe 
Sciences. Native teachers in Modern Languages. 
nasium. Resident students. Mary Wuiton A. 
and Lots A BanGs. (Formerly of 525 Park Avenue.) 


New York, New York City, 1961 Madison Avenue. 
LASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Primary and Aavancea work. Certificates ac- 
cepted by Wellesley and other Colleges. Delsarte Gym- 
nastics. Reopens sept. 28th. Lita V. Nortn, 


New York, New York City, 607 Fifth Avenue. 
OME BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL for 
GIRLS. Kev. and Mrs. Cuas. H GARDNER, 
P,.incipals. Mrs Gardner, author of History in Rhyme, 


New York, New York City, 713, 715, 717 Fifth Avenue. 
ISS ANNIE BROWN’S SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. Thirteenth year begins October 
A third house has been added to alread ady 
Primary, preparatory, academic departments. The school 
a for Barend an other colleges, and for the Columbia 
Harvard examinations for women. 


New New Vork City. 
WE. ALBERTI'S 
DE.S RTE SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 
<s7_ Fifth Avenu-, N. Y. Cit-. 
October to June Tui ion, $200. 


ULTURE— Physiology Hyxi-ne, Cor 


hetic ism F LocuTI Literature, 
«xtra 
pils re ceiv nth family. 
Sep. emb.r 15, add ess Avun-by-the- *ea, Boe 
of Summer Schoul (1893, July 24 to August 19). 


New York, New York City. 
iss 8S. D DUR« MUS’ 
Boarding and Day SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Removed to 735 Madi-on Avenue, New York. 


New York, New York City, 32 and 34 East 57th St. 
ISS PEEBLES AND MISS THOMPSON'S 
and D y Schoo: for Gils reopens 
Thursday, Oct. ¢th. Primary. Acad mic, and Collegiate 
Departments. Special studen 


New York, New York City, to a: d 21 East 14th St. 
— COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


teachers’, certificates. Examiners: Will 
Dudley Buck, Presid nt; H 
Cufford sch 
Shelley, 

acul 


Ciscular- sent Addvess 
HW Secretary and Treasurer. 


New Yorx. New York City, 120 PRroadway. 
EW YORK LAW SCHOOL.—“ Dwight 
Method”’ of instruction. Deg-ee of LL.B. 
given after two years’ course Graduate course now 
added. Tuition fee, $100. Fo ca‘algues,rtc,. address 
GEORGE CHASE, Dean. 


New York, New York City, 7 West 84th St. 
ARK CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


School for Reopens Septem- 
Principals. 


New York, New Vork City, 25 ¢ linton Pl. 
CHOOLS DESIRING 
FIRST-CLASS TEACHERS 
in all departments will do well to write H.S. KE! LOGG, 
25 Clinton Place, New York, Manager N. Y. Educational 
Bureau. 


New Yorx, Riverside Drive, 8sth and 86th Sts. 


MISSES ELY'S 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
(Formerly of Columbia Heights, Brooklyn ) 


New York, New York City, 63 Fifth Avenue. 

HE MISSES GRAHAM (Successors to the 
des Misses GREEN), Boarding and Day Schvol for 
train! thorouss nstruction in partmen 
wh at hitherto becn so known, 77th 
year begins Oct. 4. 


S22 


New Yorw New Vork City, 22 Fa t s4th Street. 
HE MI-SE3 GRI* NELL’S DAY .CHOOL 
tor Gicls reopens Oct. 4. « ollegiate, Academic, 
Preparaory, and P:imary depis Kisuderga:ten Uct ro. 


New Yor«x, New York City 200 We-t 23d St. 
HE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
APPL/ED DESIGN FOR WOMEN. 


Offers thorough instruction in wall. vraper and 
carpet designing, and makes a specialty .f the 
ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
CATALOGUES For further information 


apply to 
Miss ELLEN J. POND, Secretary. 


New York, New York City, 6, 8, «nd 1:0 E. 53d St. 
REED SCHOO. Boarding and Day 
fur Primary, preparatory, co 


rast McAL! ISTER, Princi 
Mrs. ev REED. Visitor oa. 
ENTY-NINTH YEAR My OcToser 4, 1892. 


New Yor«, New York City. 
NIVERSITY L:‘W SCROOL 
The Thirty-fourth Year begins Oct. 1, 1892 
C.n-fers LL. B.;: aso (tor graduate course) LL Aus- 
TIN *BBoTT. LL.D., Mean and Se ior P of ssor. For 
catalogues, showing reorza: ized Faculty, »ddress 
PROF. I F. KUSSELL, 
University Buildirg or 120 Broadway, N Y. City. 


New Yor«k, Nyack-on-the- Hud:> on. 
OCKLAND COLLEGE 
For Young ! adies and Girls. 
25 tiles from New York. | ocation beautiful and 
he-ithfur. Rooms sinele or en suite and 
Co lege courses Music, Art, Industrial st: dies hype- 
writing and Physical Cu'ture. Opens Sept. 19th. 


lar rates. Catalogues by r quest « 
ues by BANNISTER. A M. 


New York, Poughkeepsie. 
LASSICAL AND HOME INSTITUTE 


Young ladies may take the regular 
ceurse, or prepare ! a ot me comforts and 
BUTLER. P 


s.r 
liam 
M. 
B ting 


20 August, 1892 
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New York 


Ohio 


New York, Poughkeepsie. 
YNDON HALL. For You Ladies. 498 year. 


Col reparation. Circu b 
lege p A MUEL WELLS BUCK, A.M. 


New York, Poughkeepsie. 
IVERVIEW ACADEMY 
57th Year. Prepares thoroughly for ree 


the Government, Acaderaes and Business 
ganization. SBEE & AMEN, pailitary 


New York, Saratoga Springs. 
EMPLE GROVE LADIES’ SEMINARY 
Superior facilities hag the higher sciences, Phi- 
losophy, usic, Paintin ng. cand social 


culture. Th y-cighth ith year bei bestns 2 q 


New York, Sing Sing-on-Hudson. 
HE MOUNT PLEASANT 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


This well-known school will reopen on Sept. 16th, with 
improved facilities. Steam heat, new bathing-house, and 
remodeled houses; one of the very best plants in the busi- 
ness. J. HOWE ALLEN, Principal. 


New York, Sing-Sing-on-the- Hudson. 
HE OSSINING SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG LADIES 
The twenty-fifth year will begin September 20. 


New York, Suspension Bridge, Niagara Falls. 
go hool —~ mili 
r sive schoo # r t 
tem. A Stine echool. ell eq 
400 a year. 


REGINALD COE, 


New York, Syracuse, seq James Street. 

HE MISSES GOODYEAR'S BOARDING 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, under the direction of 
the Misses Goodyear and Mr. Walter A. Burlingame, 


92. 24 
Wiss FANNY GOODYEAR. 


New York, Tarrytown. 
OME INSTITUTE. Boarding and Day School 
for Young Ladies and Little Girls. Will reopen 
Sept. 20. Miss M. W. METCALF, Principal. 


New York, Tarrytown. on-Hudson. 
BULKLEY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Miss H. L. BuLKtey, 
Miss E. C. eet Principals. 


New York, Tivoli-on-Hudson. 
T SCHOOL, Tivoli-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Location and surroundings unsurpassed, uip- 


ment Gymnasium, all, bowling 
reparation for scientific sch 
JAS s TARR CLARK, D.D., Rector 


New York, Utica. 
e next schoo begins Sept. I 
Applications should be 


North Carolina 


Nortu Carouina, Asheville. 
HE MAITLAND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Onto, Oberlin. 
of COLLEGE. All courses require four 
of with olther Greek or Mod- 


150 courses of a 
of the studies elective iver freshma 

Unusually extended courses ilosophy, English, 
and Modern aR. emi Zob- 
logical nical Fine ses the very 
owest. ns 


. 20. catalogue for exact 
W. Secretary, O. 


Pinto tea ACADEMY. Graduates pass easil 
into leading Colleges. Standards in English, 
rench, German, as recommended by Commission of N 7 
England Celleges. Sixteen salaried uietructons, re 
senting six colleges. nasium, ting Societ 
College L es, 


Painesville. 
ERIE SEMINARY 
FOR WOMEN 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 
on necessary for September, 1892. 


Early 


Pennsylvania 


Pennsytvantia, Bethlehem. 
— MORAVIAN SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Offers the advantages of a Christian 
home with the incentives ond enthusi- 
asm of a largeschool. Terms moderate. 
Send for ca 


Bryn Mawr 
RYN MAWR COLLEGE. Ten miles from 
Philadelphia. A College for Wempen. The Pro- 
gram, stating the uate and un e courses of 
study for the academic year, will be sent on yt 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
ISS BALDWIN’S DAY, BOARDING, AND 
chool for Girls re- 


Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Columbia, Lancaster _ 
ORWOOD HILLS SEMINAR 
Refined Home School for Gisis. 
beautiful;.jimited number of pupils; constant 


Healthfu 
For 


Pa. 


Hollidaysburg. 


PA YSBURG, PA. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Unexcelled in location, buildings, grounds, 
and in all the requisites of a first-class school 
for girls. Certificate admits to Wellesley. 


Address 
Mrs. R. T. HITCHCOCK. 


Lititz, Lancaster Co. 
wi n Sept. 1 e, comfort- 


me. Special attention to to dividual 
of ty y. ation 
PENNSYLVANIA, Nazareth. 


French Broad Avenue , 
Reopens aE AY tember 26. AZARETH HALL 
Principal Moravian Boarding-School for Bo Health- 
ns. B MAITLAND, ful location. Military ome care. opens 
Ohi Wedn y, 14. 
10 Rev. C. C. LANIUS, Principal. 
Onto, PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz. 


Cleveland, 1020 Prospect Street. 
Iss MITTLEBERGER’S SCHOOL FOR 
for Harvard examina. 


Women. Reopens Sept. 27. 


Onto, Columbus, 151 E. Broad St. 
ISS PHELPS’ ENGLISH AND CLASSI- 


Special advant terat usic, 
Art Oratory, Physic went ture. ail” term 


begins Sept. 29, 1892. 


Onto, Columbus. 

HIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
has 71 Professors and Assistants, 26 
Departments, and 1 3 Laboratories. Courses 
for degrees in Arts, Philosophy, Science; 
Agriculture, Horticulture and Forestry, 
Veterinary Medicine, Pharmacy, and Civil, 
Mechanical, Electrical, and Mining Engi- 
neering; Law. Post-graduate courses for 
the Master’s and Doctor’s degree. Send 
for a catalogue. 


Pend 


Ont10, New Athens. 
COLLEGE 
Entire expenses $3.25 per week. 
Catalogue free. 


Onto, Oxford. 
ESTERN FEMALE SEMINARY, Oxford, O. 
Miss Leira S. McKer, Principal. Thirty- 
eighth year opens September 7, 1892. Full Academicand 


Seminary Courses, including Preparatory course for best 
Eastern Colleges. Complete courses in Music, Elocution, 
and Art. New Alumnz Hall contains Library, 

tories, Recitation-rooms, and Art studios; steam heat, 
electric lights. Unsurpassed location. Campus, 6¢ acres. 
Terms $200 per year. 


GONTZ SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from Philadel- 
phia, two hours from New York. Opens September 2 8th. 
For circulars and reports apply to Principals, 
OGONTZ SCHOOL P. O., PA. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 5128 
Germantown A 
RANKLIN SCHOOL 
Established in 1885. Chartered in 1887. A School 
fifteen residen 


for Boys and Youne, Men. Will t 
pupils. Register with information sent 
on application. 


GEORGE A. PERRY, A.M., Head Master. 


PgNNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Bustleton. 


T. LUKE'S SCHOOL 
igp-class Engepticnally b 
business. S care of limited. 


— CHAS. H. STROUT 
& MOULTON, Prins. 


PgnnSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown. 
ALNUT LANE SCHOOL. Boarding and 
Day School for Girls. 36th year ny 

28. Academical college preparatory courses. For 


Mrs. THEODORA B. RICHARDS. 
Miss SARA LOUISE TRACY, A 


Pennsytvanta, South Bethlehem. 
Bi fadies and Gils a Boarding-School for Young 


Ladies andGirls. Pre s for Co: or gives 
iccourse. Miss F. I. WALSH, Principal. 


Virginia 


Vircinta, Hollins. 
INSTITUTE for Young Ladies 
Opens Sept. 14, 1892. and 
legiate ourses. Conservatory Course in usic. 
and Elocution Schools. Situated in valey 
Climate unexcelled. 
address 


Mineral Waters. ormation 
CHAS. L. COCKE. Supt. 


Vircinta, Warrenton. 
AUQUIER INSTITUTE 
FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Warrenton, Va. 

Thirty-second session opens on September 15, 1892. 
Situated in the Piedmont region of Virginia, on the Rich- 
mond and Danville R.R., 54 miles from Washington. 
Superior buildings and a strong faculty. 

For cata!ogues, address 
GEO. G. BUTLER, A.M., Principal. 


COLLEGE OF 


SOCIAL ECONOMICS 


AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Economics, History, Civics, Politics, Litera- 
ture, Languages, Mathematics, Sciences, etc. 
SUPERIOR COMMERCIAL COURSE 


Send for Prospectus, 34 Union Square, New York. 
GEORGE GUNTON, President. 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL 


593 Boylston Street, Boston 


Thorough preparation for the Institute or 
Technology, for Business, and for College. 
In all classes, Special Students are received. 
Particular attention to Girls and Young Chil- 
dren. Unusual care of health. The sixty- 
fourth annual catalogue sent on request. 

The class for training Kindergarten 
Teachers is in charge of Miss Lucy 
WHEELOCK. 

The building is situated in the most elegant 
part of the city, and where there are no tempta- 
tions to lead to bad habits. 


PEIRCE COLLEGE. 
or BUSINESS 
AND > SHORTHAND 


school 


students, Fall term begins sont. 1892. Ap 
gation blanks now ready. Early necessary. 
College Annua\, Shorthand Gradu. 
4 Exercises, including Mr. Andrew Uarnegie’s re- 
able address on practical education, call or address 
May Perace, Ph. D, Principal 


A HOME SCHOOL FOR SIX 


LITTLE GIRLS 
Under Fourteen Years of Age 


This school combines the refined influences of a lovely 
home with the best educational advantages; es 
desirable for those who are deprived of a mother’s care ~ 
death, or travel abroa 

References: Rt. Rev. Bishop HunTincrTron, Syracuse, 

. ¥.; Hon. STswart L. Wooprorp, Gen. ALFRED C. 
Barnes, Brooklyn, N. Y. Address 

Mrs. A. E. PRENTISS, M.S., M.D., 
Care of Prof. A. N. PRENTISS 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


> ough 
for 


Pennsylvania Military Academy 
Cuester, Pa. 
31st year. Fall term opens Sept. 14, 1892. 
A MILITARY COLLEGE 
es in Civil Er gineering. Chemistry, Arts. Thor- 
Prepa Department. Send 
HYATT, President. 


Glendale Female College, 


Fifteen miles north of Cincinnati. Best facilities 
vision and care. L.D 
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Correspondence 


Emin Pasha’s Early Life 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

In the editorial matter of a recent num- 
ber of The Christian Union I see it stated 
that little is known of the early life of 
Emin Pasha. 

I am not posted as to what is currently 
known of that period of his life, but, hav- 
ing within a stone’s throw of my office a 
neighbor who isa blood relative, and for- 
merly a fellow-student, of Emin’s, I resolved 
to inquire of him what he might know, and 
since he says some of the records of Stan- 
ley’s book are in error in regard to these 
things, I determine to give you the benefit 
of what I have learned. 

Edward Schnitzler (observe the 1) was 
born in May (1837 ?) at Stuttgart, Wurtem- 
burg, the son of Joseph and Barbara 
Schnitzler. His father wasa teacher. At 
Stuttgart he lived till twelve years of age, 
when he removed to Bregentz with his 
parents, where he lived until, a few years 
later, he entered the University of Heidel- 
berg. During the last year of his residence 
at that university his second cousin, Fritz 
Schnitzler, my informant, was his fellow- 
student. The branches of learning spe- 
cially pursued by Edward Schnitzler at 
Heidelberg were on the lines of civil en- 
gineering, medicine, and the languages, 
including English. In the early spring of 
1856 the Schnitzlers, Edward and Fritz, 
were of a company of about one hundred 
and fifty students, headed by a professor, 
whose zeal for liberal government, stimu- 
lated by the liberal quantities of good wine 
there dispensed at small price, moved them 
to a demonstration in favor of a republican 
form of government. This was obnoxious 
to the authorities, and one hundred and 
twenty-three of the participants escaped 
light sentences of imprisonment by quit- 
ting the country. Edward and Fritz 
Schnitzler,with eight others, went together 
to Paris, March 18, 1856. There these 
two remained together, pursuing the special 
study of the French language five hours 
daily, while Edward pursued the study of 
medicine also, but gave his evenings largely 
to the geography of Africa, particularly 
Algiers. After some six months or more 
in Paris the two Schnitzlers went to Ed- 
ward’s father’s at Bregentz. There they 
remained visiting some two months, but 
Edward gave his evenings to study under 
the direction of his father. 

After some two months at Bregentz 
Edward and Fritz cautiously entered the 
territory of Wurtemburg again, and visited 
Fritz’s parents at Stuttgart. They were 
there several days, remaining indoors by 
day, but going out about the town at 
night. 

After a short visit with Fritz’s parents, 
the pair proceeded on their way to the 
port of Hamburg, whence, early in April, 
1857, they proceeded on widely devious 
courses. Fritz came by sailing-vessel to 
America, made the passage in fifty-seven 
days, and landed June 4; but Edward 
went to Algiers, the voyage thither con- 
suming 132 days! 

At Algiers the influence of the German 
Consul, and his own proficiency in civil en- 
gineering and languages, to which he quickly 
added a knowledge of the native tongue, 
secured him a position under the Pasha’s 
government, and in the official ranks thus 
entered he rapidly rose, until, as my in- 
formant says, he became a lieutenant- 
governor, or what would correspond to 
that. 

At Heidelberg Emin was distinguished 


for the rapidity with which he mastered 
what branches he pursued, and especially 
for his wonderful memory. 

At Paris, as elsewhere, he ever devoted 
himself assiduously to study—not at that 
time to the study of men or of observed 
phenomena of nature, but of books, which 
were his constant companions. 

Relatives of Emin Pasha are now living 
at Stuttgart. 

Wichita, Kan. 


The Higher Criticism 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 
In your issue of July 23 I find President 
Harper’s definition of the “ Higher Criti- 
cism.” It seems itself open to criticism— 
that is, if I understand the use of the 
English language. “The rational criti- 
cism,” says Dr. Harper, “ accepts a divine 
revelation, culminating in the Incarnation. 
. . . The rational critic cannot be other 
than reverent. He appreciates the work 
of {the prophets of old. ... The spirit 
which predominates above all others in 
his mind is the spirit of reverence.” This, 
as I understand it, is but another way of 
saying that the rational critic enters upon 
his studies with the full belief that the 
Bible is inspired of God, with a spirit of - 
reverence which is so great as possibly to 
interfere with unbiased judgment, and with 
a full determination to find in it exactly 
what he starts out to find; in other words, 
with every danger of arguing in a circle. 
This may be religious, it may be a proper 
exhibition of faith, and it may result in 
good, but to call it rational seems to me a 
misuse of the word rational. The “ rational 
critic ’ should start upon any investigation 
determined to accord to every argument 
its full weight without regard to precon- 
ceived ideas, to take nothing capable of 
proof upon faith, and with the sole desire 
of ascertaining the truth, no matter how 
distasteful it may be at first; and then, 
when the truth is found, to accept it fully, 
to die for it, if necessary. Such, it seems 
to me, should be the spirit of rational crit- 
icism. J. S. KINGSLEY. 
Salem, Mass. 


Horlick’s 


Malted Milk 


is pure fresh cows’ milk, sterilized and combined 

with an extract of selected grain. It will not 

curdle nor sour on the stomach, having been 
rtially digested by the action of the Plant 
epsin, prepared by our special process. _ 


Babies 


thrive when fed Horlick’s Malted Milk. It is 
next to mother’s milk, the best food for a baby. 
Mother’s milk—nature’s own food—is the best, 
provided the mother is strong and well. If either 
mother or child is not thriving, try Horlick’s 
Malted Milk for both. Ask your Doctor about it. 


Mothers 


by thousands unite in giving grateful testimony 
to the virtues of Malted Milk as a food for babies. 


At all druggists. Endorsed by all physicians. Send 
to us for a free sample. 


THE MALTED MILK CO. 
LONDON, ENG. RACINE, WIS. 


TASTELESS—EFFECTUAL: 
DISORDERED LIVER 


as directed these famous Pills will 
restoratives to all enfeebled 
the above or kindred diseases. 


, 25 Cents a Box 


ut generally recognized in England and, in 
fact throw out the world to be “‘worth a| 
»guinea 4 box.” for the reason that they, 
WILL CURE a wide range of com-.-, 
) plaints, and that they have saved to many: 
) sufferers not merely one but many guineas, in ‘ 
doctors’ bills. 
Covered with a Tasteless & Soluble Coating, ; 
Of all druggists. Price 25 cents a box. | 
} New York Depot, 365 Canal St. ‘ 


HOSE answering an advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
the Publisher by stating that they 

saw the Advertisement in THE CHRISTIAN 
UNION. 


Give the Girls a 


7 dy 2 


N. K. FAIRBANK 


Chance! 
GOOD NATURED. 


| Washing 


Powder 


MEANS: 


The washing all Gone 
early in the forenoon. 


No scrubbing; no back- 
aches ; no tattered tempers. 


Monday a quiet, orderl, 
and proper day, instead of 
the horror of the whole week 


4 Pounds for 
25 Cents. 
Sold by 
ALL GROCERS. 
Gold Dust 
is The Best. 


CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 


BALTIMORE 


NEW ORLEANS 


SAN FRANCISCO 


PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE,, PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE. 


| 

| 
‘WORTH A GUINEA A BOZ.” 

| 

| 
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The Northfield Conference 
By John B. Devins 


“ What would become of Northfield if 
Mr. Moody should die? What would be- 
come of his schools there and at Chicago? 
Would that end the Bible Conferences 
which have become such a power for 
good?” These and a score of similar 
questions have been asked during the last 
ten years by admirers of the great evan- 
gelist. Mr. Moody is by no means an old 
man yet, and he has every prospect of 
attaining a venerable age. However, 
his absence from home the last year has 
done much to answer pessimistic questions. 
While preaching in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, and journeying through the Holy 
Land, his schools have prospered, gaining 
in popularity and influence, receiving 
liberal gifts for scholarships, endowment, 
and new buildings. Within a few weeks 
$20,000 has been given by one of Mr. 
Moody’s friends for a new hall on the 
Seminary grounds, while several contri- 
butions nearly as large have been received 
towards the end Mr. Moody has in view— 
that it shall always be possible for a boy 
or girl desiring an education to secure one 
where the study of the Bible shall be one 
of the chief features, where the best pos- 
sible instruction shall be given, fitting the 
students for college, for business, and for 
the home life ; and, finally, where the cost 
of board and tuition shall never exceed 
$100 a year. 

Equally satisfactory has been the an- 
swer to the questions relating to the sum- 
mer conferences for the study of the Bible. 
The gathering of college students was 
nearly as large as usual, although the man 
was absent whose matchless power over 
these young minds has been the chief 
center of attraction in former years. The 
conference now in session is larger than 
several of its predecessors, and those who 
have attended many of them think that 
there has scarcely been a meeting where 
so much spiritual power has been mani- 
fested as at the present one. Those who 
came this year knew that Mr. Moody 
would not be here, but they have found in 
Dr. A. J. Gordon, of Boston, a leader 
fitted for the position by an intense sym- 
pathy with his work, evangelistic and edu- 
cational, by a thorough knowledge of his 
methods here and elsewhere, and by a 
personality scarcely less impressive than 
that of his intimate friend. But more 
than a leader is needed in a conference 
extending over eleven days, and Mr. 
Moody prepared a feast that would seem 
to satisfy the religious epicure. Dr. A. 
T. Pierson, who has been filling Spur- 
geon’s pulpit during the last year, is closely 
identified with Northfield; his interest in 
Mr. Moody’s manifold work became so 
great a few years ago that he purchased a 
home not far from the Seminary grounds. 
He has been Dr. Gordon’s Aaron, or Hur, 
another worthy successor of an eminent 
London preacher holding up the other 
arm. The Rev. F. D. Meyer, who follows 
Newman Hall, has Northfield at his feet. 
Hundreds of eminently pious people, who 
are shocked at idol-worship, hang upon 
his every word, and “ Mr. Meyer says” is 
heard at the dinner-table, on the veranda, 
under the trees, as men sit, walk, and 
ride. No matter where he speaks, he is 
sure of an audience limited only by the 
size of the room ; hundreds of Bibles lie on 
the laps of men and women alike, and 
every reference is looked up; scores of 
note-books are being rapid)y filled with the 
practical, often homely, illustrations, quaint 
remarks, and striking interpretations of 


texts that fall from his lips. Perhaps no 
other speaker at Northfield, Mr. Moody 
not excepted, has been more popular than 
this English preacher, to whom Moody and 
Sankey owe their first welcome to the 
mother country some twenty years ago. 

It must not be inferred that Gordon, 
Meyer, and Pierson are the only attrac- 
tions at this conference ; that they are the 
leaders is cheerfully admitted, but at many 
of the meetings only one of them is heard, 
and at not a few none of them appears, 
nearly every day separate meetings being 
held for men andwomen. Two days were 
devoted to foreign missions, when secre- 
taries and missionaries told of the urgent 
need of more workers and increased con- 
tributions. A telegram from Siam telling 
of the famine there, received by the Pres- 
byterian Board, was read one day. Three 
thousand dollars were called for in the dis- 
patch, and in twenty-four hours one-third 
of that sum had been raised here and 
sent by cable to Siam. One woman, in 
her enthusiasm, unloosened from her neck 
her diamond pin, valued, it is said, at $500, 
and sent it anonymously to Colonel Kiliaen 
Van Rensselaer, the treasurer of the fam- 
ine fund. The Rev. Mr. Freshman, the 
Hebrew Christian preacher of New York, 
and Mr. Hadley, the successor of Jerry 
McAuley in the Water Street Mission, 
also in New York, were among the speak- 
ers. Among the many other delightful 
features of the week now closing have 
been the morning prayer-meetings at the 
hotel and the several halls. Mr. Sankey 
and Dr. Stebbins lead the singing as usual 
this year, assisted by several friends. Allin 
all, the tenth Bible Conference will be known 
as one of the most inspiring of the series. 


Good Cooking 


is one of the chief blessings of every home. To 
always insure good custards, puddings, sauces, etc., 
use Gail Borden “ Eagle”’ Brand Condensed Milk: 
Directions on the label. Sold by your grocer and 
druggist. 


LONC LIFE 


Is possible only when the blood is 
pure and vigorous. ‘To expel Scrof- 
ula and other poisons from the cir- 
culation, the superior medicine is 
AYER’S Sarsaparilla. It imparts 
permanent strength and efficiency to 
every organ of the body. Restora- 
tion to perfect health and strength 


Results from Using 


AYER’S Sarsaparilla. Mary Schu- 
bert, Kansas City, Ks., writes: 

“T am convinced that after having 
been sick a whole year from liver com- 

laint, Ayer’s Sarsaparilla saved my 
ife. The best physicians being unable 
to help me, and having tried three other 
proprietary medicines without benefit, 
at last took Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. The 
result was acomplete cure. Since then 
I have recommended this medicine to 
others, and always with success ”’ 


AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Masa, 
Cures others, willcureyou 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARREH 


Sold by druggists or sent by mail, 
50c. E. T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 


-- - 


HEALTH warranted to renew youthful color te 
Gray Hair, Most satisfactory Hair grower, 50c. 
’ London 8u Co. 853 B , New ¥ will 


ANODYNE 


LINIMENT 


FOR HOUSEHOLD USE 
KEANYOT 
ORIGINATED Ep 


For INTERNAL as muchas EXTERNAL use. 


SoorHiNnG, HEALING, PENETRATING, 
Dropped on Sugar, Children Love 
to take Johnson’s Anodyne Liniment for Croup, Colds, 
Sore Throat, Tonsilitis, Colic, Cramps and Pains. Re 
lieves Summer Complaints, Cuts and Bruises like magic- 
Cures Coughs, Asthma, Catarrh, Bronchitis, Cholera- 
Morbus, Chilbiains, Chaps, Soreness in Body or Limbs, 
Stiff Muscles or Strains. Inhale for Nervous Headache. 
Iil’st’d Pamphlet free. everywhere. ce 3% cta 
Six bottles, $2.00. I. S. JOHNSON & CO., Masa, 


Books BY LYMAN ABBOTT 


The Christian Union Company will send to 
any address, postpaid, any of the following 
named books by Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D., 
on receipt of price. 


FOR FAMILY WORSHIP. Parr L— 
Scripture Selections; Part II.—Family 
Prayers. 12mo, cloth, red edges. Price, 
$1.50. 


FAMILY PRAYERS. 12mo,cloth. Price, 
50 cents. This volume contains Part IL. 
of “Family Worship”—¥#.<., the Prayers 
without the Readings. 


SIGNS OF PROMISE. Eighteen Ser 
mons preached in Plymouth Church, Brook- 


1887-1889. 12mo, cloth, gilt top. 
ice, $1.50. 


“Full of earnest and vigorous thought, and eminently 
stimulating.”’—Congregationalist. 


THE GOSPEL COMME RY: A 
Complete Chronological Narrative of the 
Life of Our Lord, woyeh from the Text of 
the Four Evangelis With 2,400 Notes, 
original and selected from 340 authors. 
Full indexes. By James R. Gilmore and 
i Abbott. 840 pages, cloth, red 
ges. Price, $1.50. [The only Annotated 
Consolidated Gospels published.] 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST. With designs 
by Doré, Delaroche, Fenn, and others. 
1z2mo, cloth. Price, $1.75. 


DICTIONARY OF RELIGIOUS 
KNOWLEDGE. With several hundred 
maps and illustrations. Royal 8vo, cloth. 


Price, $6. 
“I know no more valuable Bible-help than for 
sccuracy comprehensiveness.’’—Xev. 
OLD TESTAMENT SHADOWS OF 

NEW TESTAMENT TRUTHS. [I- 
lustrated. Square 8vo, cloth. Price, $3; 
gilt edges, $3.75. 

** There is a vividness in its descriptions that is delightful. 


The old fields, that have been culled gleaners, 
are vitalized into 


IN AID OF FAITH. 12mo. Price, $1. 


ILLUSTRATED NEW TESTAMENT 
COMMENTARY. In two popular edi- 
tions. Zhe Handy Edition, five volumes, 
small 8vo, price per volume, $1.75. Vol- 
ume I., Matthew; Volume II., Mark and 
Luke; Volume III., John; Volume IV., 
Acts; Volume V., Romans. House- 
hold Edition, three volumes, royal 8vo, price 
- volume, $3. Volume I., Matthew and 

ark; Volume II., Luke and John; Vol- 
ume III., Acts and Romans. 


Address The Christian Union Company, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York. 
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